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Report of the Commissioners nae to examine the Agricultural 
School at Hofwwyl, (Published at Paris, 1815.) 


In 1813 a commission was appointed for the purpose of 
visiting Hofwyl, at the head of which was Mr Rengger, for- 
merly an officer of the Helvetic Republic, and one of the most 
distinguished patriots of Switzerland. ‘The commissioners spent 
six days in examining the agricultural school, in all the details of 
the labors, and studies, and religious exercises of the pupils, 
their food, and dress, and accommodations. They lived among 
the ehildren from morning to night ; and their report is a mere 
statement of the facts they witnessed. This report, coming 
from men of the first character, and under a high responsibility, 
refers to the statements of Mr Fellenberg himself as fully jus- 
tified by what they had seen of the Institution ; and presents a 
striking detail of facts, entirely corresponding to those which are 
found in this work, and which indeed, are familiar to every 
faithful observer of Hofwyl. We solicit those who have re- 
garded our statements on this subject, and especially on the ef- 
ficiency of mild methods of government, as partaking more of 
theory than practice, to examine these explicit statements of 
eye-witnesses of the first rank in talents and experience, 
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With Vehrli, the excellent instructor of the Agricultural 
School, the commissioners express the highest satisfaction. 
‘From the dawn of day,’ they observe, ‘he seems to have no 
thought nor time but for his pupils. When he appeared in the 
midst of them, engaged in all their labors and amusements, one 
might almost suppose him to be an elder brother.’ They were 
especially struck with the good order which prevailed, in an in- 
stitution formed and governed like this. 1t comprised twenty- 
three boys, from the lowest, and often the most vicious families, 
frequently abandoned children, and literally taken from the 
highways and hedges; and yet under the influence of a mild 
system of government, living, not merely in peace, but in har- 
mony and affection, with one another, and with the teacher. 
The following extracts present their general views as to the 
discipline of the Institution. 

‘Punishments,’ says the report, ‘are very seldom resorted 
to; but whenever they are, they prove efficacious. No 
other rewards are bestowed, than the satisfaction and approba- 
tion expressed by their teacher. Every distinction, which is 
calculated to flatter the vanity, and create envy, is banished 
from the Institution. The punishments are short but severe 
remonstrances, sometimes in private, and sometimes in the pre- 
sence of the other children ; exclusion of the delinquent é rom 
meals ; and lastly corporal punishment, which is only admis- 
sible in cases requiring the most rigorous discipline.’ 

“In one of the evening exercises, at which we always attended, 
Vehrli, after having given an interesting lecture, directed one 
of the children, without mentioning any name, to be on his 
guard against the repetition of a fault which he had committed. 
Immediately, all became serious, and preserved the strictest si- 
lence. Each one appeared to take the reproof home to him- 
self. Very often, when they are sensible of having committed 
a fault, they pass judgment upon themselves, and absent them- 
selves from their repast. On such occasions, Vehrli directs a 
small portion of food to be carried to them, in an adjoining 
apartment. Corporal punishments have very seldom been ne- 
cessary, and the cases in which they have been employed have 
uniformly been soon after the commencement of the child’s res- 
idence at Hofwyl. The observations which Vehrli has made upon 
this subject in his journal, show how attentively he has studied 
the art of education. He remarks as follows :’ 
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“Jt is not useful to inflict corporal punishment to a very 
great extent ; but it cannot be denied, that when judiciously and 
moderately inflicted, it may be advantageous. For those 
more advanced in years, if a paternal admonition proves inef- 
fectual, a severe remonstrance in private, or perhaps, to increase 
their mortification, before their comrades, is usually sufficient.’’ 

“In case of employing corporal punishment, it is seldom that 
I inflict it immediately after the fault has been committed. 
I suspend it until the child has had opportunity for reflection. 
I then endeavor to make him sensible of his fault by reasoning 
adapted to his capacity, and close with saying, ‘I know of no 
surer way, to make you remember what I have so often told 
you, than to employ the ferule, although I do it with great re- 
luctance. You, who have so soon forgotten the faithful 
warning, which I gave you last week, will receive two blows, 
and when you are tempted to do wrong again, these blows will 
remind you, that God sees you, and that he will punish you far 
more severely, and more certainly, for all your faults.’ 

“When we make use of this mode of punishment, I can say 
from experience, that the effect is certain. But he who pun- 
ishes a child while in a passion, and without allowing himself 
time for reflection, commits a great error, and counteracts the 
highest objects of education. Such a teacher appears to his pupils 
in the light of a hard and cruel master. True, they strive to 
avoid, from:time to time, the commission of faults; but it is 
only the fear of chastisement that restrains them; it is not 
affection for their master, nor the fear of displeasing God, nor 
regard for their own interests, which influences them. They 
remember nothing but the blows. What then is gained? Nothing, 
most assuredly. On the contrary much is lost ; since the respect 
and affections of the children for their teacher are weakened, 
and thus his influence over them is diminished. 

“ With the more advanced scholars, I succeed much better by 
mortifying them, and showing them, by mentioring some exam- 
ples, that the future consequences of their present faults will be 
fearful. Children think more of the future than we are accus- 
tomed to suppose. Deep impressions are often made upon 
their minds by speaking to them of their prospects in mature 
age; and what is best of all, they see, by the solicitude which 
we manifest for their future happiness, that we love them, and 
that we wish to benefit them. ‘To this they will not remain 
indifferent. 
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“ Some of them are extremely sensitive to commendation and 
to blame, whenever they are distributed among those who mani- 
fest an uncommon degree of application or negligence. This 
usually takes place during the evening exercise. At this hour of 
tranquillity, in which my children are united by the sentiments 
of the heart, it is a source of pleasure to them to hear me ex- 
press my satisfaction, and acknowledge that they have fulfilled 
their duties. And they are proportionally sad, when I have 
cause to reproach them for negligence. He, who is so unfor- 
tunate as to deserve this, feels very painfully, the necessity of 
retiring to rest, without being permitted, like the others, to re- 
ceive the extended hand and the cheerful ‘good night’ of his 
teacher. We should not, however appear in the morning, as 
if nothing unpleasant had transpired, and meet the child with 
our usual cheerfulness. It is important, oftentimes, to preserve 
this coldness for the space of two or three days, until a refor- 
mation is thoroughly completed. In this way the effect will 
become lasting. "lo appear at the same time offended and 
pleased, will tend to create among tlie scholars an indifference 
to all that is recommended to them. I erred in this respect, 
when I first took charge of George—one of my early papils. 
‘The consequence was, that when I reprimanded him, or remon- 
strated with him, it appeared at first to produce some effect; 
but in a very few hours it was forgotten, and the same fault 
was again committed, as ifnothing had been said to him.” 
‘The result of this course of education and instruction (says 
the reporter) is, that it would be difficuh to find, even in the best 
regulated schools, consisting of as many as three-and-twenty 
scholars, an equal degree of decency in speech, decorum in 
actions, order, obedience, and especially so much mutual affec- 
tion and kindness. Among all that is interesting in this 
school, this circumstance is most to be admired. Although we 
have been constantly present at the meals, the instructions, and 
the labors of the pupils, we have never heard an improper or in- 
decent word from the lips of one of them. Their manners, and 
indeed their whole deportment is frank and ingenuous, and still 
perfectly proper. Their intercourse with their master is marked 
with confidence and affection ; and it is through the influence of 
such feelings, and not of fear, that implicit obedience is secur- 
ed. When in the midst of their most clamorous sports, and 
loudest shouts of gaiety, if the voice of Vehrii is heard, saying; 
“It is sufficient, my children, let us go,” the noise and excite- 
ment instantly cease, and all follow with alacrity and silence. 
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*It sometimes happens that some one of the pupils, not hav- 
ing completed his work, is detaired from his repast. When 
this occurs, all are eager to preserve for him his portion of 
food, or to carry it to him. It is affecting, when one of the 
younger pupils chances to fall asleep after supper, to see his 
neighbor gently supporting his head. We once observed one 
of the older scholars, shake one of the small ones, who was 
sleeping near him, rather too harshly. Vehrlireproved him, and 
asked him if he should like to be awaked in that manner, 
and at the same time requested the child to go and lie down. 
We were present one day when the children were opening the 
heads of poppies, in order to collect the seeds. One of the 
small ones, inadvertently mixed some of those which had 
been emptied, with those that hadnot. Vehrli reproved them 
for this negligence, and asked, who had committed the mistake. 
They all preserved profound silence ; but when Vehrli had re- 
ured some distance, one of them said to the guilty pupil: “It 
was you who did it; take care not to do it again.” Vehrli re- 
marked to us, that sometime previous to this, having addressed 
a similar question to the assembled pupils, one of them accus- 
ed his comrade of the fault. Scarcely had the words escaped 
him, when he began to weep, and immediately ran to Vehrii, 
and besought him not to punish the accused. If our readers 
deem these particulars of minor importance, we beg them to 
remember that they convey an idea, in the clearest possible 
manner, of the habitual and daily conduct of the children; and 
consequently depict their character and manners more clearly, 
than the more striking, but rare traits.’ 

‘The constant cheerfalness of the children, even while en- 
gaged in their work, has often been remarked by those who 
visit Hofwyl. Their countenances prove them to be happy. 
One of the pupils asked his companions if the hours did not 
pass much faster at Hofwyl than elsewhere ; and said, for 
his part, they seemed to be half hours.’ 


Such are the results of a simple and mild government, based 
upon religious principles, and accompanied by regular labors, 
alternated with appropriate instruction, upon Swiss children, of 
the lowest class, and the most degraded character.—Will it be 
less efficient with the children of America ? 





Insanity from Miseducation. [Dec., 


Arr. Il.—Insanrry rrom Misepvucation. 


{We have more than once referred to the evils arising from a premature, 
or too rapid development of the mind. The following remarks extracted by 
the London Quarterly Review, from ‘ Gooch on Insanity,’ will show that 
our views are not opposed to medical science. | 


THERE are two classes to whom the truth, that the mind in- 
Jluences the body, and, through the body, operates on itself, 
ought to be a subject of serious consideration—public men, and 
parents. ‘The circumstances which environ the former, are 
singularly adapted to strike at once, at the body and the mind, 
and require therefore the utmost watchfulness to oppose their 
action. While the brain and the heart are oppressed by inces- 
sant labor and anxiety, the functions of the stomach and ali- 
mentary canal, indirectly deranged by these, are further and 
directly disturbed by late hours, sumptuous dinners, and seden- 
tary habits ; and, in their turn, react upon the head and blood- 
vessels. The second class, parents, are deeply concerned in 
this question, with a view to the business of education. It is 
the vice of the age to substitute learning for wisdom—to edu- 
cate the head, and to forget that there is a more important 
education necessary for the heart. The reason is cultivated, at 
an age when nature does not furnish the elements necessary to 
a successful cultivation of it; and the child is solicited to re- 
flection, when he is only capable of sensation and emotion. In 
infancy, the attention and the memory are only excited strong- 
ly by things which impress the senses, and move the heart ; 
and a father shall instil more solid and available instruction in 
one hour spent in the fields, where wisdom and goodness are 
exemplified, seen, and felt, than in a month spent in the study, 
where they are expounded in stereotyped aphorisms. 

No physician doubts that precocious children, in fifty cases 
for one, are much the worse for the discipline they have un- 
dergone. The mind seems to have been strained, and the 
foundations of insanity are laid. When the studies of maturer 
years are stuffed into the head of a child, people do not reflect 
on the anatomical fact, that the brain of an infant is not the 
brain of a man; that the one is confirmed, and can bear exer- 
tion ; the other is growing, and requires repose ; that to force 
the attention to abstract facts, to load the memory with chrono- 
logical and historical or scientific detail—in short, to expect a 
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child’s brain to bear with impunity the exertions of a man’s— 
is just as rational as it would be to hazard the same sort of ex- 
periment upon its muscles. 

The first eight or ten years of life should be devoted to the 
education of the heart, to the formation of principles, rather 
than to the acquirement of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature herself points out such a course ; for the emotions are 
then the loveliest, and most easily moulded, being yet unalloy- 
ed by passion. It is from this source, that the mass of men are 
hereafter to draw their sum of happiness or misery. The actions 
of the immense majority are, under all circumstances, deter- 
mined much more by feeling than by reflection. In truth, life 
presents an infinity of occasions, where it is essential to hap- 
piness, that we should feel rightly—very few, where it is at all 
necessary that we should think profoundly. 

In the education of the heart, the foundations of insanity may 
be Jaid in two ways ; by great severity, or by over indulgence. 

Esquirol says, ‘ We believe with M. Pinel, that extreme se- 
verity, reproaches on the slightest faults, menaces, blows, ex- 
asperate and irritate children, destroy the parental influence, 
and produce perverse inclinations, and even madness; espe- 
cially if these cruelties are the effects of the caprice or the im- 
morality of the father.’ 

Again, of over-indulgence, he remarks ; ‘ It is a ridiculous 
and fatal tenderness which causes the reason of mature years, to 
succumb to the caprice of infancy. Aceustomed to follow his 
inclinations, and unused to be thwarted, the child, arrived at 
manhood, cannot resist the vicissitudes, the reverses, and the 
commotions of life. At the slightest stroke of adversity, mad- 
ness bursts out, the reason being deprived’ of support, while the 
passions are unrestrained and resistless.” 


It is almost needless to add, that a thorough moral education;. 
(of which religious feeling is the only sure basis), is among the- 
best means of health as well as happiness. It subdues or 
calms those passions which agitate and exhaust the bodily 
powers far more than severe labor, and guards us against 
those excesses to which he will almost inevitably be led, 
whose hopes and fears do not rise above this world, and who 
has not acquired the habit of commanding, instead’ of obeying, 
his appetites and feelings. On this point we would refer our read- 
ers to some excellent articles in the Journal of Health. 
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Arr. Il.— Evins 1x Femate Epvucartron. 


Mr Epiror—lI was struck with the remark of a lady, of 
which I heard, that she scarcely knew a young female of the 
rising generation, either married or single, who enjoyed health. 
My own recollections and observations, during several years’ 
practice as a physician, and those of other physicians of my 
acquaintance, confirm the truth of a remark which I did not 
expect from such a source. So far as I can judge, not more 
than 10 adult femaies in 100 within the whole circle of my 
observation enjoy complete health. In that particular section 
of country with which I am familiar, I know that the proportion 
does not exceed 8 in 100. Do not these facts strongly indi- 
cate that there are radical defects in the existing management 
and education of females? 

In investigating this subject, it belongs to the physician to 
act as pioneer, and I hope some person abler than myself, will 
yet probe the wound so effectually as to prepare the way for a 
healing process. ‘That a multitude of causes conspire to pro- 
duce the evils here deplored, is undoubtedly true. ‘The ener- 
vating qualities of strong and heated potations of ‘the tongue 
inspiring herb, and the Arabian bean,’ I am persuaded have a 
considerable share in this work of destruction. But I would 
not, at present, enter upon the details of diet. A few of the 
causes, obvious to common sense, which are silently, but surely, 
operating to undermine the female constitution, are faithfully 
exposed in the extracts which I now send you. 

The first is from an interesting work on the effect of employ- 
ments on health and longevity, by Dr Thackrah, of Leeds.* 
After speaking of the evils which result to children of both 
sexes from neglect of proper exercise at school, the writer pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

‘Young ladies, especially, suffer from the habits of schools. 
Their exercise is much too limited. They walk out, it is true, 
but scarcely at a rate sufficient to warm the feet. ‘Their time 
for amusement is too little ; and full, romping exereise—exercise 
which brings all the muscles into play, is discouraged. It is 
vulgar to use the limbs as nature designed ; it is vulgar to take 
the food which nature requires, and young ladies must not do 


* A small and cheap edition has been published by the editors of the Jour- 
nal of Health. 
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anything that is vulgar, Sitting, moreover, for hours at needle- 
work, or in what are called ‘accomplishments, they leave a 
numerous class of muscles wasting for want of exercise. The 
muscles of the back are especially enfeebled ; and the spinal 
column, in youth comparatively soft and flexible, bends under 
the weight of the head and arms. The spine yields, because 
the muscles which closely connect the bones, and by their 
action keep them in a proper line, are too weak. We are often 
asked, Why are spinal complaints so common? We answer, 
that a principal cause is the want of full exercise ; we say that 
young persons are obliged to acquire what is of little or no use 
in after-life, while they neglect what is necessary to the estab- 
lishment of the body in health and vigor; in short, we have 
daily to lament that muscular exercise is sacrificed to accom- 
plishments, and to learning. If it be asked, why are girls more 
subject to distortion than boys? We reply, because they do not 
romp like boys. ‘The amusements of boys are far more active 
than sedentary ; those of girls are more sedentary than active.’ 
‘When girls leave the schoo], the same system of muscular 
quietism is enforced. They must keep up their accomplish- 
ments by practice. Several hours a day they must devote to 
music, and frequently, a considerable time to the more injurious 
occupation of drawing; most of the remaining day they spend 
in finger occupations. Little time is devoted to exercise in the 
open air, and the exercise they do take is such as to chill, 
rather than to invigorate the circulation. Need I add, that half 
the disorders of the young arise from the errors I have men- 
tioned ? Need I advert to remedies and preventions? They 
are obvious.’—Thackrah on the Influence of Employments. 


The following extracts are from a valuable work on Female 
Education, by Chirol, designed to expose the evils of the board- 
ing schools of England; which his representations would lead 
us to suppose, were some years since, in an unhappy state. We 
trust that they exist in few of our schools. Still they are evils 
into which such establishments easily fall, and it is of the highest 
importance to guard against their approach. 

The writer thus proceeds to enumerate some of the more 
prominent evils, as they existed at that time. 

1. ‘The method adopted in most schools, of obliging the 
young ladies to stand for hours, when receiving or reciting their 
lessons; for though standing may prove useful as a change, 
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after long sitting, yet every one knows, that if continued too 
long, it is apt to occasion an accumulation of blood in the lower 
extremities, and sometimes giddiness and fainting, which I know 
to have been often the case with many young ladies at school. 

2. ‘The general habit of applying to work or study, immedi- 
ately, or very soon after meals. 

3. ‘The many successive hours spent, every day, in tedious, 
dry, unmethodical, and unintelligible lessons, fit only for per- 
sons arrived at maturity of judgment, (such as the study of 
amg 

‘'The rapid succession of lessons which girls are obliged 
to a without being allowed time to digest ‘them, one alter 
oo which is called, “ not losing time.’ 

‘ The little time which i is allowed for daily recreation. 

‘The unreasonable length of the holidays, which, from 
the contrast of tenderness and severity, experienced at home 
and at school, are injurious to the body, and, as may be easily 
conceived, have also a bad tendency in respect to the mind 
and heart. 

‘ Let me now ask, whether any one who considers these facts, 
collectively or individually, will hesitate to admit that it is 
impossible, utterly impossible, for the young ladies who are 
brought up in such places, to preserve a good state of health, 
to acquire that vigor of constitution, that activity and liveliness 
of disposition, which denote bodily health? Or does it require 
any preternatural interpreters of the book of fate, like the weird 
sisters in Macbeth, to declare what many of these girls must 
be when they are grown up; what debility, languor, and sick- 
liness, such a neglect of all the auxiliaries of health, in their 
youth, must induce for the remainder of their lives; and how 
unfit they will be for their destination as wives and mothers? 

‘ A judicious author, after considering the effect of mental 
depression on the general health of young persons, adds :—~ 
“‘ Nevertheless, a more absurd mode of education is scarcely 
conceivable, than that which is more and more prevailing. 
Imagine to yourself, young girls confined almost all the day in 
a school, with incessant mental occupation, instead of the pr oper 
alternations of exercise and rest. Can anything be conceived 
more pernicious, and better calculated to ruin the health of be- 
ings so delicate, and so tender? What a variety of noxious 
powers combine their influence! An atmosphere vitiated by 
the multitude of those who breathe it,—exercise of mind out 
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of all proportion to the strength,—severe chills, and continued 
low temperature in many instances,—want of fresh air and ex- 
ercise,—and in many boarding schools, too much indulgence 
in bed,—fear, grief, sadness, contradictions,—debilitating prac- 


tices. Such things must sow the seeds of numberless diseases 


in the body.’ 

‘Dr Beddoes goes still farther; and observes, that by any 
one who did not know the professed purpose of our English 
Schools, they might be taken for nurseries for scrofula. How 
well they answer to the character is evident, in general, from 
the immense numbers of victims to fatal scrofulous complaints 
among youth, and particularly from the prodigiously increasing 
frequency of deformity and distortion in girls. 

‘Another judicious writer attributes the evils of indigestion, 
and the general disposition to hysteria in women, (in England) 
to their wretched school education; to the neglect of that exer- 
cise which the human animal was forrned for taking, to close con- 
finement in unwholesome apartments, and to improper books.’ 

The remarks of Dr Johnson, which follow, are levelled 
against the abuse of instrumental music, and by no means apply 
to its use, or, above all, to that important use of vocal music, 
which has been so ably advocated in your Journal, and which, 
so far from being of a pernicious tendency, i is highly salutary 
both to the body and the mind.* 

‘ Modern refinement appears to be doing more injury through 
the medium of female, than of male education. In the Jatter, 
the study of ancient literature and modern science must tend, 
if not carried to excess, to elevate the mind, and strengthen the 
intellectual faculties. But surely this cannot be expected from 
a system which constantly aims at the cultivation and indul- 
gence of certain senses—as for instance, those concerned in 
music and painting. From ample observation, I am satisfied 


* In advocating music as a branch of general education, we have spoken 
only of vocal music ; and of employing it as the vehicle of elevating and 
improving ideas. In proportion to its power of doing good in this manner, 
will be its influence in doing evil when perverted, and made a cover for 
sentiments and expressions which a delicate female would scarcely utter in 
conversation, as is ton extensively the fact, even in the Uuited States. We 
would also remind our readers, that we regard instrumental music as almost 
exclusively an enjoyment of the senses, and that its chief influence is to 
rouse the animal and instinctive feelings, and excite the imagination by 
associations, and its effects may be good or evil, according to the manner 
in which it is employed. We hope the remarks of Johnson are not so fre- 


quently applicable in the United States, as in England. 
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that the degree of attention bestowed on these acquirements, 
or accomplishments, is incompatible with an adequate study of 
the more useful, not to say dignified branches of education, and 
a proper amount of bodily exercise.’ 

‘I speak of the abuse of music, and not the use. If the ‘ con- 
cord of sweet sounds’ were made a rational and moderate 
recreation and relaxation from abstruser and severer studies, it 
would be all well. But muse is now esteemed the prime ac- 
complishment, and to make any figure in this, the young female 
must spend four or five hours of the day, and as many of the 
night, in thrumming the piano, and straining her lungs. But 
this is not all. ‘The musical mania engenders the desire, and 
indeed creates the necessity, for a constant round of concerts, 
operas, and festivals, by which the health of the body is enfee- 
bled—the energies of the soul paralyzed—and the moral prin- 
ciple itself undermined. What but evil can be expected from 
a system of education which enervates the mind, and enfeebles 
the body—which polishes the external senses, and leaves the 
intellect a prey to rust and moth—which excites the imagina- 
tion, and obtunds the judgment—which, to speak out plainly, 
fosters mere animal feeling, and discourages moral sense ! ’ 


I cannot but hope, Mr Editor, that such views, derived from 
sources so respectable, will merit and receive some attention 
from parents and teachers. A Puysician. 





Arr. I1V.—Capaciry or CuHitpren. 


To the Editor of the Annals of Education. 

I perceive that a child called Master Burke, has received 
a great share of attention from such of the inhabitants of our 
principal cities as attend theatres ; Iam both pleased and pained 
when I see his name mentioned in the newspapers, with high 
commendations in New York and Philadelphia; and when I 
have seen it stated that in anticipation of his appearance 
on the Boston stage, extravagant sums were paid for seats. I 
am gratified, because I :hould regard almost any circumstances 
fortunate, which should induce the public to fix more attention 
than common on the capacities and nature of the infantile 
minds by which we are surrounded. At the same time, if 
their attention should be misdirected, it might be followed by 
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unfortunate consequences ; and I should deeply regret that 
such an example should lead to a false mode of cultivation. 

There is a great, standing wonder, continually presented to 
the consideration of every close observer of society, viz.—that 
every intelligent parent and friend, who becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with an infantile mind, finds such a vast deal to be 
pleased and surprised at. Many experienced persons are 
tempted to smile at what they call the vanity of parents, when 
they hear them express admiration at the powers of their minds, 
or the brilliancy of their wit, or the vigor of their thoughts. 
Whoever views the subject aright, will be more ready to attri- 
bute it to a just conception of what is intellectually great, 
combined with a limited knowledge of young minds. It 
is not, therefore, mere parental weakness. There are grounds, 
and substantial grounds too, for the estimate often formed of 
the capacities of children; and that, in nine cases out of ten, 
if not in ninetynine out of a hundred. It is because few per- 
sons are intimately acquainted with more than three or four 
infantile minds, many with only one, and the greater part with 
none, that the public are not in possession of any just standard 
of their powers, or any adequate ideas of their nature. ‘Those 
who have studied but one or two minds, must evidently be in- 
capable of easily ascertaining whether any particular one they 
may meet with rises above the ordinary level or not. What 
the ordinary level is, he has yet to learn, or rather, in most 
cases, he has not a chance of even learning. Judging from 
what we see around, and from what we probably might have 
seen in our region of the world, and at any age, it does not 
seem hazardous to declare, that the public have not and never 
had, the means of forming a solid opinion on such a subject. 
That they might be enabled to do it, however, must be a wish 
of every good man, who views the subject in anything of ap- 
propriate importance ; and unceasing labor would be well be- 
stowed, if it would discover any one of the primary, and most 
distant steps, which may conduct to such a result. 

I would put the question to any person who has ever looked 
with admiration at the display of a young child’s faculties— 
What was the nature of that display? Was it not the exercise 
of his intellectual powers, in a simple and natural manner, di- 
rected to some subject within his reach, and treated with the 
independence natural to him? Such an observer has admir- 
ed, and admired with reason, the interest a child often displays 
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in acquiring truth, in tracing connections, new to i be- 
tween.ideas which he brings together, and compares in dil- 
ferent ways; the ingenuity, perseverance, sagacity ioe untir- 
ing exertion he is disposed to make, and ever does make, in 
the various branches of the intellectual world. 1 will appeal to 
him whether he did not perceive, that these qualities are far 
nobler in their nature, as well as of incomparably higher inter- 
est in their display, than any with which the child could be fur- 
nished by ail the exertions of an instructor, or by the exhibi- 


tion of any model. Some particular state of the intellect is 


appropriate to every age of man: in each it is well worthy of 
study ; and, if only understood, cannot fail to excite wonder. 
The study of the mind in childhood, is an easier task than at a 
more advanced period, because its operations are not inten- 
tionally concealed from observation. ‘The machinery is not 
more perfect or complicated, but it has not been encased. 
The infantile mind is a proper object of attention, even to the 
mature philosopher, because it is the simplest form in which 
the intricate subject can be obtained. That it is still intricate 
and difficult to one who would learn, let the most learned con- 
fess, who have often been drawn aside from its chief and great- 
est qualities, by the tinsel polish sometimes given to those of a 
very inferior nature. 

I have no disposition to depreciate the faculties of an inter- 
esting child, such as Master Burke is supposed to be. The 
powers, which he exhibits to the public, deeply as I regret the 
manner in which they are applied, are greater than anything 
of the kind they have witnessed before. “Bat I could wish that 
intelligent persons, who take any interest in children, and espe- 
cially that parents and other teachers, whose very opinions are 
highly important to the rising generation, would reflect a mo- 
ment dispassionately on the subject. In music, Master Burke 
is said to have a good voice, a good ear, much taste, and 
training. All these are necessary to make a good musi- 
cian, but are not essential to make an intelligent child. Yet 
I do not mean that Master Burke is not intelligent. 1 doubt not, 
that if his mind were brought into display in what I consider a 
more natural and propes manner, and the results plainly ex- 
hibited to an attentive audience, their admiration would be 
excited more highly, and with better reason than it has yet 
been. 

But Master Burke does not limit the display of his talents to 
music ; he is said to be an excellent performer of some dra- 
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matic characters, which are acknowledged to be difficult. 
This will, no doubt, be the strong hold of the defenders of his 
intellectual character, as presenting evidence of his being a 
prodigy. But let me inquire, how he has obtained these facul- 
ties? Did Nature teach him, contrary to her own laws, of the 
feelings of men, in circumstances he has never experienced ? 
Let any one sit down, and consider what is requisite to render 
a child a proper judge of the conduct of his father in political 
or commercial life, or what would the opinion of the brightest 
boy in the United States be worth, on the tones or gestures of his 
fellow boy, Master Burke in a highly wrought scene in Richard, 
or Macbeth. Even a mature and superior mind would fail in the 
attempt adequately to describe, or write down the character- 
istic actions of a child in a case of complicated motives and 
feelings, to say nothing of the vain attempt to imitate them, 
Yet the man has been a child, and has known and _ performed 
those actions, and experienced those very motives and feelings, 
The child, then, who has known only the state of childhood, 
how can he possibly divine, much less assume, and imitate the 
actions and feelings of manhood, in circumstances and situations 
invented by a dramatic writer? Ifa child seems to do this in 
any degree, it must inevitably be after a course of training, 
and that, not the training of the intellect, but of the imitative 
faculties. These, in their way, as inferior qualities of a hu- 
man being, are important and useful. But let not a single pa- 
rent be misled or induced to cultivate these at the expense of 
others. 

No, it can never be justified, in those who are able to dis- 
criminate between the genuine and the factitious, to allow them- 
selves to regard one as of as much intrinsic value as the other. 
The difference ought never to be lost sight of ; and | should 
feel happy if the prominence of late given to uncommon excel- 
lence in the inferior qualities of a youthful mind, should lead 
any to a closer examination and a higher appreciation of those 
of the most exalted nature, with which thousands of infants 
around us have been endowed by our Creator. I hope, howe- 
ver, those who direct their cultivation and their application, will 
feel the high responsibility imposed upon them, to make them 
subservient to higher objects than the entertainment of others, 
or the gratification of their own pride or their children’s vanity, 
They are a gift, for whose use we are responsible to Him wha 
bestows it. X, 





Laterary Convention. 


Art. V. Literary Convention. 


Tue second annual mecting of this Convention was opened on 
Tuesday, Nov. Ist, in the City Hall at New York. The Hon. 
John Q, Adams was chosen President. The Hon. Albert Gallatin 
and the Hon. Edward P. Livingston, Vice Presidents; John 
Delafield, Esq, Secretary; and Professor Joslin, of Union Col- 
lege, Assistant Secretary. 

The Convention was opened with prayer, by the Rev. Dr Fisk, 
President of the Wesleyan University at Middletown. 

The late period of the year at which the Convention was called, 
and the fact that most of the Colleges were in session, prevented 
the attendance of many gentlemen, who manifested much interest 
in its objects. Letters were read from President. Day, President 
Carnahan, Dr Miller, President Wayland, Hon. Roger M. Sher- 
man, Hon. Edward Livingston, Mr Duponceau, and other gentle- 
men of distinction, expressing their regret that circumstances 
prevented their attendance. For similar reasons, a number of the 
gentlemen composing the Committees on important subjects, were 
necessarily absent, and the Convention were therefore deprived 
of some reports, whose completion depended on their arrival. 

The committee on Discipline of Colleges, had collected a 
number of interesting documents. ‘The Committee on popular 
instruction by lectures, had opened a correspondence with gen- 
tlemen abroad, but had not yet received so complete an account 
of the subject as would be desirable. 

Hon. Edward Livingston, Secretary of State, addressed a let- 
ter announcing that a report on Professorships of Legislation, would 
be forwarded soon ; but it was not received before the close of the 
Convention. 

After the preliminary business was attended to, a communica- 
tion of interest was read from Professor Pizarro, of Baltimore, on 
the necessity and advantage of more thorough early instruction in 
our native language. 

On the proposition of President Fisk, a committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the subject of pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
with reference to the question of endeavoring to establish a uni- 
form standard among our public institutions. In compliance with 
the subsequent recommendation of this committee, a second com- 
mittee, consisting of President Fisk, Professor Vethake, and Pro- 
fessor Woolsey, was appointed to correspond with our Colleges on 
this subject. 

A communication was afterwards read on Jacotot’s System of 
Instruction, which was referred to a committee for examination. 
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State of Education in South America, 


On the 2d of November, a communication was read by Mr 
Lleras, of Colombia, on the state of education in that republic 
and Venezuela. It appears that there are four colleges in Bogota, 
the capital of Colombia, which were founded by private charity 
180 or 200 years since. None but the descendants of Spaniards, 
of unmixed blood, had been allowed to frequent them ; and many 
defects existed in their method of discipline and instruction, 
Still they had produced men of talents and learning, who had 
thus become qualified to take the lead in the revolution, twenty 
years since. Many of the first literary men were active in that 
revolt, and suffered in the cause of liberty. Great improvements 
were introduced in the studies, methods of instruction, discipline 
and influence of these institutions, in 1826, under the Vice Presi- 
dency of Gen. Santander, and by his influence, combined with 
that of Drs Azuero and Solo. By the system of education adopted 
in that year, Lancasterian schools were to be established in every 
parish, grammar schools in every canton, a college in every pro- 
vincial capital, and a university in every department. Ample 
funds were provided for the execution of the plan, by appropriating 
the estates of the suppressed convents, and provision was made ta 
educate indigent and deserving youth. In 1828, the progress of 
this system was arrested; but it had since been revived in Vene~ 
zuela, and the writer expressed his hopes, that it would soon be 
in operation throughout the country. 

The thanks of the Convention were returned to Mr Lleras; and 
a committee, consisting of Dr Cox, Mr. Theodore Dwight, jun., 
and Professor Woolsey, was appointed to open a correspondence 
with our sister States of the American continent. 


National Society of Science and Literature. 


The next subject for consideration, was the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the formation of a National, Literary, and Scientific 
Society. It presented merely the outlines of a pfan for this pur- 

se, proposing to leave its completion to a Convention, which 
should be called, of delegates from our Literary Institutions and 
Societies. 

The genera! principle proposed by the Committee, of limiting 
the number of members, was first discussed. It was urged on 
the one hand, that to leave the number unlimited, would operate 
like the indefinite multiplication of office and titles of honor. No 
reputable man would connect himself with an institution of this 
kind. Some in our country had Jost all their character by this 
course ; and men of real merit withdrew from them. 
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On the other hand it was contended, that the principle of limi- 
tation was not consistent with the institutions in our co intry— 
that it would seem to determine that only a certain number of 
individuals were entitled to this honor—that it would excite pre- 
judice and jealousy—that it would often exclude a meritorious 
man. 

Some gentleman spoke of membership as a kind of honor con- 
ceded to those who had deserved high praise for their excellence ; 
and that it would thus form an object of ambition, and a stimulus to 
exertion. Others maintained, that it ought to be presented to the 
country as a society designed to promote science and literature, 
and not merely to confer honors, and to leave men to sleep on 
their Jaurels—that it would be a higher compliment to literary 
men, to present the love of science and the desire of usefulness, 
as the highest motives to exertion, rather than a literary title, and 
to offer a place in this socicty as a station of dabor, and not of 
mere honor. 

The President (Mr Adams) observed on this point as follows: 


‘It is not proper to eonsider a society of this kind as designed or profess- 
ing to receive all the meritorious men of the country. It was not the only 
one existing, and another might be formed to-morrow elsewhere. It was 
only intended to bring together such materials as could be collected for the 
purpose of united action. It is impossible for any society to include all, or 
the tenth part, of the deserving men. The French Academy included only 
forty men; while many a large city in France might have produced as 
many, equally eminent. The object is not the honor to be conferred, but 
the good to be done’ Were the society ever so numerous, it could not con- 
fer honor by the mere appointment. It is by exciting its members to do 
something that is honorable. A distinguished man is de aaa ay because 
he needs to be honored, but because he is already honored. Nor is sucha 
ran dishonored by exclusion from @ society. ir Humphrey Davy was 
excluded from the Institute of France at one time ; but no man respected 
him the less.’ 

‘ Societies of this kind abroad, have been of uncommon utility in calling 
forth information, and in laboring for the promotion of science; and they 
often begin in a very informal manner. The Royal Society of t.ondon was 
formed by eight or ten individuals, who met at each others” houses. They 
asked the patronage of the king, and hence derived their name. They were, 
for a long time, the subject of laughter and ridicule, and yet they have been 
among the greatest benefactors to mankind. After the formation of this 
Society, one of the members observed, on looking through a telescope, 
something which he thought resembled an elephant in the moon! It proved, 
however, to be a fly between the glasses. The anecdote was spread over 
Europe ; it was immortalized by the ridicule of Hudibras and La Fontaine ; 
and was even made the subject of a fable by the latter. But at that very 
time, Evelyn communicated his work ‘ De Sylva,’ to the Royal Society. 
Then, there were not more than 400 oaksin England; but as the result of 
that communication, they were planted everywhere, and have borne the 
thunder of the British navy to the remotest quarters of the globe. Has the 
Society been dishonored by its early imperfection? It is general usefulness, 
and not temporary or trifling circumstances, which determine the character 
of an institution. The number of members in such a society should be 
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limited, so as to secure an institution from becoming a dead body; as has 
happened to more than one society in our country.’ 

‘1 should also think it important that there should be two classes of mem- 
bers, domestic and foreign—and that provision should be made for a suffi- 
cient number of men who would be active in the business of the society. 
Most of our societies suffer for want of workmen. ‘Ihe object is to call on 
the members to exert their faculties ; and when an individual is elected, it 
should be considered as an obligation imposed on him to do something for 
the cause of science and literature.’ 
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By permission of the convention, a plan for a National Asso- a 
ciation, embracing all branches of useful knowledge, was pre- | 
sented by Lieut. Parks, on behalf of four associations, at West 
Point, Union College, Miami University, and Nashville University. 

It proposed to establish a set of local associations, according to 

districts, corresponding to our Congressional districts, and com- 

posed of individuals contributing a certain sum for the promotion 

of knowledge—each district to have an academy of gentlemen, 

qualified by their literary character, to engage actively in the 
cause; and that all these academies should combine in the sup- ue 
port of fifty directors. These directors should reside in some 
place selected for the purpose, and devote themselves to devising 
and executing measures for the advancement of science, litera- 
ture, and the arts; and to the preparation of a Magazine and 
other valuable works, which should be returned to the members 
and subscribers ; thatthus a chain of connection, by pecuniary 
a contributions and valuable return, might be established between 
e various portions of the country and of society. } 
The plan was deemed too extensive, and its practicability too 

e questionable, to call for farther consideration ; but thanks were 

presented to Lieut. Parks for his communication. 

: On motion, it was then decided, that the members of the Society 

i should be both resident and foreign, and that the number should 

be limited. It was also thought expedient, that the Committee 
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3 should be directed to draw up a constitution, and provide for the 
a organization of the Society, during the ensuing year. Messrs ‘ 
Adams, Livingston, Fisk, Macauley, and Cox, were added to the 





Committee. 

On the next day, the Committee presented the following plan 
of a constitution, which was’ adopted, afler some immaterial 
amendments : 








CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Society shall be denominated, The National Society of Science, 
Literature and Arts, 

2. The number of members residing within the United States shall not 
exceed two hundred ; and the number of foreign members shall not exceed 
twenty in other parts of America, and twenty in other foreign countries. 

3. The members shall be divided into four classes according to the fol- 
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lowing arrangement, viz.—First, the Mathematical and Physical Sciences— 
Second, the Moral and Intellectual Sciences—Third, Literature—Fourth, 
the Fine Arts. 

4. The funds shall be raised by donations, subscriptions and such assess- 
ments as the Society shall from time to time agree upon. 

5. The officers of the Society shall be a President, four Vice Presidents, 
one from each of the four classes, a Treasurer, a Recording Secretary, and an 
Assistant Recording Secretary, and two Corresponding Secretaries, one for 
domestic, the other for foreign correspondence. 

6. The Society shall be governed by such regulations and by-laws as 
me be agreed upon by a vam oa 4 of its members, at any annual meeting. 

The Constitution may be altered at any annual meeting of the Socie- 

ty by a majority of two thirds of the members present; provided however, 

at no alteration shall be made in the constitution, unless such alteration 
shall have been proposed at the preceding annual meeting. 


Some debate occurred with regard to the name, and various 
other titles were propesed ; but it was urged, that most of them 
were so appropriated, as to leave room for ambiguity if they were 
adopted—that the term society was the most general and unex- 
ceptionable—and that the word national, was only designed to de- 
note that it was not intended to be confined to sectional limits, 
or to local objects and interests. It was hoped that it might do 
something for the interests of knowledge, in all parts of this con- 
tinent. It was proposed to divide it into classes, in order that 
men might be appointed, not from a vague idea of their general 
qualification as literary men, but on account of their knowledge 
and capacity for usefulness, in some particular department. 

The Committee proposed the following method for organizing 
the Society, which was adopted by the Convention : 

Resolved, That to originate the Society, there shall be a committee of fifteen 
members appointed by the Convention, who or a majority of whom shall 
have power to elect eighty-five other persons, and these or so many of them 
as shall assemble at the call of the Committee shall constitute the first meet- 
ing of the Society. 

esolved, That the Committee be instructed to call the first meeting of the 


Society at such time and place as they shall judge most expedient, and also 
that they take means to obtain an act of incorporation. 


On this proposition the President observed, ‘ The Committee had had to 
encounter a difficulty of a serious nature. A society was to be formed, and 
must be composed of members either in this body or out of it. It wasa 
serious question whether it was more delicate for individuals to form them- 
selves into a society, or to direct others to form one. The question was, 
whether the members of the Convention must modestly say that none of 
them were worthy of belonging to such a society, and appoint a number of 
persons, of whose views on this subject we kaow nothing, or whether we 
should admit that there were gentlemen among us capable of selecting and 
uniting with others in promoting the objects of such a society. In this di- 
lemma, the committee were governed by precedent, which was in favor of 
self-constituted bodies, for nearly all the literary societies in Europe had 
been formed in this manner.’ 


The following gentlemen were appointed under the foregoing 
resolution: Hon. John Q. Adams; Rev. Dr Fisk; Professor 
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Henry Vethake ; Rev. Dr Macauley ; Professor Addison Alexan- 
der; Mr H. E. Dwight; Professor B. F. Joslin; Hon, E. P. Liv- 
ingston ; Hon. Chancellor Walworth; Hon. Albert Gallatin ; Rev. 
Dr Wainwright; Rev. Dr Matthews; John Delafield, Esq.; Rev. 
Dr Milnor; Mr Halsey. 

A committee was also appointed to call a meeting of the Con- 
vention the next year. 

Colleges in Greece. 


The subject of establishing Colleges in Greece, under Ameri- 
can patronage, was brought before the Convention, by the reading 
a letter from the Rev. Jonas King, on the proposed institution at 
Athens. It was made the subject of remark, as affording the 
means of introducing the spirit of our institutions and manners 
among the Greeks ; and also asa means of promoting Greek lite- 
rature among ourselves, by inspiring and cultivating a taste for 
the language, and affording a place of resort for those who wish- 
ed to study its authors on their native soil, and under their native 
sky. The following resolution was adopted, after hearing from 
Mr H. E. Dwight the report of a Committee appointed to con- 


sider the subject. 

Resolved, That in view of this Convention, the establishment of literary 
institutions in Greece would be productive of signal benefit to that country, 
and that such institutions may be made to subserve the interests of Greek litera- 
ture in the United States, and to promote an union of the two countries 
which will be highly beneficial to both. 


Study of the Bible. 


A report was subsequently read by W. C. Woodbridge, on be- 
half of the Committee on the propriety of studying the Bible as a 
classic, in the institutions of a Christian country, which was 
assigned for discussion for the last year. ‘The claims of the Bible 
as a literary work, to the attention usually paid to a classic, 
were to be superior to any other work of antiquity, on the grounds 
usually referred to in deciding such a question, whether we 
consider its subject—its genuineness and authenticity—the reputa- 
tion of the work and its authors—its universal and permanent 
character—its influence on the intellect, the taste, and the moral 
character—its application to our circumstances as a free people— 
or its practical value in life. ‘The report was referred to a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr Fisk, Dr Maclay, and Professor Vethake. 
They recommended the following resolutions, which were adopted 
by the Convention. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention, the Bible has the strong- 
est claims, founded on its literary merits, to be received as a classic ; and that 
the study of its contents ought to form a part of common education. 

Resolved, That the literature and antiquities of the Bible ought to form a 
part of every course of liberal education. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare and report a plan, for 
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a course of Biblical instruction, especially in reference to the academical 
and collegiate course. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention, the Report on The pro- 
priety of studying the Bible as a classic in the institutions of a Christian 
country, is a document which deserves the attention of the public, as well 
on account of its copious information, as for the candor with which it states 
and examines objections to the proposed plan of biblical instruction. 


Dr Milnor, Dr Maclay, Professor Vethake, W. C. Woodbridge, 
and Professor Woolsey, were appointed a committee under the 
third resolution. 

Professorships of History. 


According to the direction of the last Convention, a report 
was presented from Dr Leiber, on behalf of the Committee on the 
subject of Professorships of History. It was there maintained 
that the great value of history does not consist in giving a mere 
detail of events, but in presenting the great features of society, 
and the causes of national prosperity or adversity, which could 
be done in no way so effectually as by lectures. On motion of 
Wm. C. Woodbridge, the following resolutions were adopted. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, in addition to the general 
importance of History, it is especially important that a free people, whose 
institutions may be changed at their pleasure, should be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the origin and history of these institutions, and with the pclitical 
and social progress of other nations, so far as they are adapted to illustrate 
the principles of our own government. 

Resolved, That it is highly desirable that Professors of History should be 
appointed in our literary institutions, as the most effectual ineans of accom- 
plishing this object. 


After presenting the thanks of the Convention, to the city authorities, and 
its officers, Dr Matthews adverted to the harmony that had pervaded the Con- 
vention, and the importance of the subject, upon which it had been deliberat- 
ing, and as it had been opened by imploring the blessing of Heayen, he hoped 
it would be closed in an expression of gratitude and with prayer for the in- 
fluence of Divine Providence in bringing their proceedings to a favorable 
issue. The President, after returning thanks to the Convention for the hon- 
or they had done him, concluded with the following remarks: 

‘I came here, gentlemen, by an invitation from the committee of arrange- 
ments; but it so happened that I was unacquainted with the proceedings of 
the last Convention until recently, and knew very little of what was to be 
brought forward at the present meeting. I should do injustice to my feel- 
ings, however, were I not to say, that | have seen and heard things, during 
the meeting of the Convention, which have made this one of the happiest 
weeks of my life. I have heard things of which I was entirely ignorant, 
and on other subjects, with which I was partially acquainted, | have obtain- 
ed important additional information. 

‘On the first day of our meeting, we were presented with an account of 
the state of education, in an important portion of that vast continent, with 
which we are connected by the most important relations, of daily en | 
interest ;—I mean South America. Subsequently to that, a paper was rea 
on the subject of founding a college at Athens ; and carrying back the streams 
ot wisdom to their sources, and thena report, proposing to make the Bible 
a classic in our literary institutions—thus uniting the Aonian streams with 


* Siloa’s brook, that flow’d fast by the Oracle of God.” 
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‘On another occasion, we had an acconnt given us of the condition and 

rospects of an association, which originated at West Point, which although 
on different principles from our own, was yet of an interesting character. 
A new practical system of education has been described to us, which is 
spoken of by gentlemen who have witnessed its results in {terms of appro- 
bation. This morning a report has been read on the establishment of Pro- 
fessorships of History in our Universities, which I consider as highly im- 

rtant. 

‘ Last of all, the Convention have agreed to establish a National Society of 
Science, Literature and the Arts, of 4 permanent character, to unite litera- 
ry men in this city and those of all other parts of the Union, in the promo- 
tion of useful knowledge. These things must be gratifying to all he feel 
an interestin the welfare of our race, and are calculated to animate our 
hopes in regard to the future condition of men. Under these circum- 
tances, we may well return our thanks to Heaven for the past, and solicit 
its blessings for the future.’ 

At the request of the President, an appropriate prayer was then made by 
Dr Yates, and the Convention adjourned sine die. Theappointment of the 
time for the next annual meeting was referred to a committee of arrange- 
ments, cunsisting of Messrs. Matthews, Gallatin, Wainwright, Delafield and 


Maclay. 





Art. VI.—Mecuanicat Instruction. 


[We have more than once referred to the evil of Mechanical Instruction. 
In a recent English publication, we have found the following striking il!us- 
trations of them; and we would earnestly request those who consider it the 
great business to cultivate and store the memory, to reflect upon them.] 


In visiting one school the writer observes: ‘1 asked the chil- 
dren to read the parable of the Prodigal Son, and among other 
questions which [ put to them, was this.: What is meant by 
riotous living? ‘ Dissipated living.” And what does dissipated 
living mean? ‘ Wasteful living.’ And what is the meaning of 
wasteful living? ‘To this question, as their collection of 
synonymes was exhausted, I received no answer, and therefore 
to get upon inteHigible ground, I asked them what things were 
necessary for subsistence, and what not; when some of the 
girls contended that beer, and cheese, and cakes, and patties, 
were indispensably necessary for life. And as in this case, so 
I found it invariably, whenever, and wherever I travelled out 
of the road of those questions which have for their object to 
direct the children’s attention to mere words, on the most 
common subjects, I found their ideas confused, and the same 
children, who would use the most correct language as long as 
they remained in the track of what they were just then read- 
ing, or what they had learned by rote, were unable to express 
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themselves even with tolerable correctness on other matters ; 
a clear proof that their apparent knowledge was merely a word- 
knowledge, in the acquisition or advantages of which, the mind 
had no share. ‘Thus, on another visit, the boys were exhibit- 
ing their slates, on which they had written various words. 1 stop- 
~ one among the rest, who had the word ‘ disadvantageous.’ 

hat does that word mean, my boy? ‘I don’t know.’ You 
know perhaps what disadvanfage means? ‘No.’ Or, have 
you ever heard the word advantage, what does that mean? 
‘I don’t know.’ Well, but suppose you lost your jacket, would 
that be an advantage or a disadvantage to you? ‘ An advan- 
tage,’ was his answer. 

As regards the preposterous exercise of learning to read and 
to write words, selected merely from a regard to the number of 
their syllables, by which the children are so stupified, that they 
lose the habit of thinking altogether, and do not care about the 
meaning of that which they might understand, I recollect a fact 
which far outdoes the boy, who thought it an advantage for him 
to lose his jacket. 

‘It was at a Lancasterian school, and one which has the name 
of being among the best conducted ; so at Jeast | was told by my 
friend, who went with me, and who is one of the managers. 
When we entered the room, we found the boys engaged in 
writing words of different lengths, according to the order of their 
seats ; I passed by those in which such words as approxi- 
mation, superintendency, and the like, caught my eye, and, 
looking over the sentences which some of the more advanced 
boys were writing, I found one who had copied, about half a 
dozen times, the words: ‘ Live in love.’ ‘ What are you writ- 
ing here?’ J asked. ‘ Live in love.’ ‘And what does that 
mean?’ ‘I don’t know!’ ‘You don’t know!’ ‘ But don’t 
you know what love means?’ ‘No!’ ‘Or, do you know 
what live means?’ ‘No!’ ‘What must you do to live in 
love?’ ‘1 don’t know.’ ‘Do you know what you must not 
do, to live in love?” ‘No, I don’t!’ ‘Well, but you should 
know something about what Live tn love means. Does it mean 
that you are to fight with the other boys?’ ‘I can’t tell!” 
‘ Well,’ said I, turning to my friend, ‘ what do you say to this?’ 
Upon which the schoolmaster, observing somewhat of the scope 
of our conversation, came up to us, and said: ‘I dare say you 
might ask such questions all over the school, without getting a 
better answer ; they none of them know what they are writing.’ 
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Of what avail is instruction like this, except to form useful 
machines? If it be allowable in any country, it is utterly out 
of place in one where men are called to act in the government 
of themselves ; to examine the qualifications and measures of 
men who are to decide their fate and that of their families.— 
He that gives or encourages such instruction as this, is among 
the most dangerous enemies of his country, for he is under- 
mining the very basis of its freedom, and preparing and accus- 
toming men to obey, in ' ‘ind ignorance, the dictates of those 
who go before them. 





Art. VII.—First Srers «iv Geocrapny. 


In our view, one of the great defects in the usual mode of 
studying Geography is, that the child never gains any distinct 
conception of the nature of a map, or of the magnitude of the 
objects it portrays. He does not realize that its lines repre- 
sent broad streams, and its shaded figures, lofty mountains, and 
its dark spots, great expanses of deep water. It is very easy 
to make a child familiar with the name attached to every spot 
and line upon the map; and to say it is at the north instead of 
the top, or, at the east instead of the right hand; but he 
may have learned Chart-ography, if we may be allowed to coin 
a word, instead of Geo-graphy. In order to aid his conceptions, 
and secure him against this mechanical method, let him begin 
with his own school room; let him be made familiar with 
all its parts, with a picture in which they are portrayed, and 
a map on which their form and position are shown. Let him 
thus be made to, understand distinctly, that the one is a view 
from the side, and the other a mere sketch of the lines, as they 
are seen from above; and that neither corresponds to the ori- 
ginal in magnitude. 

Let him make these ideas his own, by delineating, however 
rudely, a picture of the room or the house in which his parents 
live, and then a map exhibiting its parts. Show him the im- 
perfection of size and proportions resulting from a sketch by the 
eye anly ; and supply the want which he will feel, by describing 
to him the measnres of length; first an inch, and then a foot; 
then apply it to his school room, and let him transfer to his 
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paper the results on a given scale, say ++» or 1 inch to 10 feet ; 
—let him diminish this to ;|}; or 1 inch to 20 feet, that» he 
may never be left to imagine that a map is. of the same size 
with the object it represents. 

Carry him beyond the Jimits of his school room to the sur- 
rounding objects, let him delineate the road, the brook, the 
hill, the fences or boundaries around hi im, by the signs usually 
appropriated to them on maps. 

Take him next to some elevated point, and show him all the 
objects within view; let him delineate and locate, and, so far 
as possible, measve them. Here, however, the conceptions 
founded on the abstract view of spa-e, seem to fail. The nar- 
row field on which everything is pictured in the human eye, 
renders it difficult to distinguish a mile from two miles; and 
time and motion must become the medium of impression. 
Measure the child’s footsteps ; direct him to walk ; ascertain 
how many steps he will take in a minute,—how many in an 
hour,—how many of them make a mile; and let him go in 
various directions, to some of the surrounding objects, that he 
may learn experimentally their distance. 

After familiarizing him with the names given to the various 
divisions of land and water, either by actu: al observation or en- 
graved views, he is prepared to go beyond his sphere of vision. 

The most perfect mode of learning geography obviously is, 
to travel on the globe ; but as this is impossible, the best mode 
of making the pupil familiar with individual objects and classes, 
is to direct him on a course of supposed travels on the map, 
with occasional designs to give him some conceptions of the 
objects he would see. These should be, to some extent at 
least, representations of permanent objects, and not, as they too 
generally are, mere delineations of dress, or customs, which lead 
him to think only of persons, and not of places, and render it 
rather a course of Anthropology than of Geography. 

The objects beyond the immediate sphere of the pupil’s ob- 
servation, are all equally beyond his conception, except as they 
resemble those he has known. In a book designed for gene- 
ral instruction, it is a matter of indifference whether we go ten 
or a hundred miles at the commencement of the fancied jour- 
ney, provided we have an appropriate centre as a starting 
point. The travels of the pupil from his residence to this gen- 
tre, must be directed by the instructor, either before the com- 
mencement of the travels, or—as we believe, would often be 
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found better—after the return, wher he is prepared to find his 
own way upon the maps. 

A voyage around the coast of the American Continent, will 
enable the teacher to present him with examples of the divi- 
sions of the water which he has not seen in his own circle ; and 
thus complete his voca!ulary of terms. The variety of fea- 
tures and language with which he meets, may be used to lead 
bim to the knowledge of other and distant countries; and 
another voyage may carry him around the Eastern Continent, 
in connection with views of objects, which will fix its great 
points in his mind. 

In the course of the voyage, the appearances of distant 
objects which show the convexity of the earth, may’ be intro- 
duced. At its conclusion, the pupil may be brought round to 
the point from which he set out, and thus the form of the earth 
may be made familiar, by a slow and gradual course of in- 
duction, which in many minds, will be the only mode of mak- 
ing it fully comprehended. Suill this is not the only course, in 
all cases ; and an opposite one may be equally effectual in some, 
In one view of the subject, after finishing with the objects visi- 
ble to the pupil on the earth, the next and obvious step is to 
those which are visible zn the heavens, for they are subjects for 
direct observation, and would serve as land-marks in his future 
progress. 

In whatever mode, and at whatever stage of the progress we 
arrive at the form of the earth, it is important to make the pu- 
pil familiar with the great principles on which the representa- 
tion of a spherical surface must be founded. Let him perceive 
the impracticability of showing more than one half of it at 
once. Raise him in imagination above the earth, and let him 
see suecessive representations of the Western, the Pacific, the 
Eastern, and the Atlantic hemispheres, from points at 90 de- 
grees distance from Washington; and finally transport him to 
the poles, and show him the Northern and Southern hemis- 
pheres. In this manner be will perceive, that the division of 
hemispheres is purely accidenial and arbitrary; and at every 
step, will see a new exhibition of the various positions of the 
earth, in relation to each other. 

In the course of this progress, the situation of those great 
mathematical lines, which divide the earth into portions distin- 
guished by the degree of light and heat, may be referred to as 
they are passed; and the transition will be easy and natural to 
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the general statement, in which a given peculiarity in this res- 
pect, is found to follow a line around the globe. 

An apple, on which the pupil may trace roughly with a pin 
the outlines of the Continents, with a wire for an axis, will 
make a Tellurium sufficiently complete to aid the pupil in his 
conceptions of the earth’s diurnal motion on its axis, and the 
varieties of temperature and light which it produces. 

The pupil is now prepared to enter upon the details of the 
study of geography with those general views of the subject 
which will make it a rational, instead of a mechanical study. 

Such is an outline of the plan which the editor of the work 
long since formed, and began to execute some time since ; 
whose completion has been delayed by ill health, the pressure 
of other demands, and the discharge of the duties which he had 
assumed towards the patrons of this work. It is now on the 
point of publication. 





Arr. VIII.—Mopsr or conpuctine a Work on Epvcartion. 


Tue following extracts from several communications received 
by the Editor, will show some of the difficulties of his task. 

A teacher writes ; — 

‘In corresponding and conversing with other teachers, the 
Annals of Etducation is by no means an unfrequent topic. 
While almost all of them, like myself, are highly interested in 
the work, there are some who complain that it is not sufficiently 
practical ;—that there is too much of the theory and philoso- 
phy of education. “All this theory,” say they, “is of little 
use to the common school teacher, or to the parent. We wish 
to be told what are the best methods of teaching the various com- 
mon branches. We have little concern with these long details 
of what others are doing ; the question is ; what must we do?”’ 

Another instructor says ;—‘ A teacher of eminence in this 
place, would have more of the genera! principles of education 
exhibited in the Annals, and less of the details of instruction.’ 

Another correspondent says ;—‘I think it highly desirable, 
that a work for the use of teachers, should contain scientific 
essays, in order to enlighten their minds, and show them what 
is to be taught, as well as the manner of teaching.’ 

Another remarks ;—‘ You will need more inteJigence, and 
light, amusing articles, to make your work popular. There 
must be something besides education.’ 
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It is obviously impossible to embrace every subject, in e ery 
number of a periodical. We do not mean to neglect anything 
that relates to our main object, but we are persuaded the fr eads 
of the cause would not desire us to sacrifice what is substan- 
tial and permanent, for what is merely amusing and transient. 

In reference to theory and practice, we have as little confi- 
dence in the teacher who follows the mere recipes of some 
predecessor or dictator, as we have in a quack in medicine. 
He who cannot think, is unfit to teach. Practice, in order to 
be correct, must be founded on principle; for i never can be 
precisely the same in different circumstances, without being 
defective ; and principle is best illustrated by examples. It has 
been our intention to combine both ; and the opinions of some 
lead us to hope we have not entirly failed. 

A very respectable newspapaper says of one number ;— 
‘Every page is practical,’ and another able editor observes ;— 
that it ‘does not present mere theories,’ but the results of long- 
tried experiments, and is therefore ‘of peculiar value to the 
practical teacher.’ An able contributor to the former Journal 
of Education remarks, that ‘ Theory and practice were happily 
combined in the Annals’—and the late editor of the Reporter, 
in his closing number, observes, that the work ‘has assumed a 
highly practical character.’ 

The following paragraph from the Edinburgh‘ Literary Ga- 
zette of August 20, 1831, offers little consolation in our labors, 
at the close of a year of loss. 

‘The American Annals of Education continues to be sup- 
ported with more talent, and spirit, and devotion to the cause 
they advocate, than we fear is likely to be requited, on this or 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Their exclusive theme ad- 
dresses itself to too narrow a public, to afford any hope of ade- 
quate remuneration.’ 

We cannot but hope, however, that among 12,000,000 of Amer- 
icans, favored with privileges enjoyed by no other nation on 
earth, and all dependent on the education of the people, 
and not of a few—the last discouraging prediction will not be 
fulfilled. We do hope, that one periodical at Jeast, on a sub- 
ject so vitally important to the very existence of a republic, will 
be sustained ; and that we may yet see it so fully established, 
and so well supported, that it will command and requite the 
services of some abler hand, and justify the entire devotion of 
his time, to an object which we believe to be one of the most 
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Art. [X.—Inrant Epvcation. 


An Exposition of the Principles on which the System of Infant Educa- 
tion is Conducted. Second Philadelphia E lition. 


[We are anxious to keep the subject of Infant Schools before our readers, 
and to cal] their attention to the defects which we fear existin curs. We 
therefore present them some extracts from a pamphlet on this subject, 
published at Philadelphia, which presents much valuable information, 
in a simple and unassuming form. We solicit our readers to compare the 
schools near them with this stancard, and to seek to elevate them to the 
point it proposes. } 


What is the immediate use, and what are the suorJinate 
uses, of an Infant School ? 

Its immediate use is to put the infant heart under the in- 
fluence of an awakening process, and then to direct its under- 
standing to useful, intellectual, and moral pursuits, by the 
most easy and natural gradations, and the most endearing me- 
thods. 

Its subordinate uses are to relieve and assist industrious 
mothers, by easing them of the burden of their younger chil- 
dren during the hours of gainful exertions, thereby affording 
them the means of pursuing their various avocations without 
any family drawback, while the children themselves are res- 
cued from the neglect, the personal danger, and the influence 
of pernicious examples, and mis lirec ted attachments to which 
they would otherwise be exposed. 

What are its first requisites, as regards efforts and means ? 

To awaken a desire in the infant heart to seek moral and 
intellectual improvement; by early and lasting activities to 
excite virtuous attachment:, and inspire an utter detestation for 
immorality ; in short, to quicken in ‘the rising generation the 
universal desire productive of a serious and rational education, 
by inviting them to go forward in the unsophisticated paths of 
nature, aided by the force of conscience, and the unerring 
lights of Divine Revelation. 

Is it for very young Children of both sexes? 

It is, and if we weigh the question either in a religious, mo- 
ral, or intellectual point of view, we must allow it to be quite 
as necessary for girls as for boys, in whose education, at least 
in their earlier years, there should be no difference. Indeed, 
if we consider the great and powerful influence females have 
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on society ; ii we look forward to that period when they shall 
become mothers, to whom the important office of developing 
the hearts and minds of their tender offspring, in their first 
opening, most properly and immediately belongs, we must ad- 
mit that it is not only requisite that their own hearts should be 
morally and religiously habituated and attached, but that their 
understandings also should be stored with knowledge ; know- 
ledge which at that important period, if judiciously selected, 
may be imparted with every advantage to recommend it, would 
certainly be listened to with eager attention, and imbibed with 
avidity. 

How does it differ in spirit and practice from the Common 
Schools? 

By a deviation from all apparent coercion and restraint; by 
promoting a spirit of cheerfulness, reciprocal kindness, and 
mutual affection ; by causing a self-suppression of every symp- 
tom of invidious emulation; and by observing real objects as 
ithe best and most demonstrative means of conveying solid in- 
struction; in fact by an adherence to external and internab 
nature. 

What good influence is it expected to have on the child’s 
moral condition, or more properly its heart? 

That of awakening it to, and confirming it in, moral and so- 
cial attachments. 

What good consequences can result to the Parents from it, 
in a moral or physical respect ? 

In a physical point of view, their being relieved from the 
care and charge of their younger children gives them leisure 
freely to attend to their domestic duties, to go out to labor, or 
gainfully pursue in-door employment, and thereby add to their 
family comforts. In a moral point of view, the relief thus af- 
forded divests parents of that petalance and irritability produced 
by the children’s interruptions, and teasing importunities during 
the working hours of the day ; and the children, instead of ex- 
periencing scowling looks, and being greeted with harsh tones, 
or blasphemous imprecations, are received with smiles of pleas- 
ure, and accents of renewed affection, on their return from 
school. Finally,. and I affirm it from actual experience, the 
religious culture they receive is indirectly given to, and oper- 
ates on the older branches of the family, who deeply feeling 
the artless censure of innocent lips, are deterred from utter- 
ing or doing any thing of an immoral tendency in their pres- 
ence. 
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What kind of persons are fit as Educators of the best dispo- 
sitions, tempers, and inclinations of children ? 

They who possess mild and even tempers, and self com- 
mand; are patient, fond of children, know how to conciliate 
their affections, and elevate their attachments; will aid the 
expansion of their powers by the most easy, natural, and en- 
dearing methods, and can convey knowledge in the way of 
amusement. 

Should the Schools consist of a hundred and fifty Children 
or Jess number ? 

This in a great measure must depend on circumstances; yet 
I conceive it correct to say, that if the children be of an equal 
age, or nearly so, and the schools be sufficiently spacious, two 
hundred might with great propriety be admitted ; for such 
associations teach children to know, understand, and Jove each 
other, and lay the foundation of unanimity, reciprocal attach- 
ment, and future happiness from mutual support. 

Are active thinking women as competent to the duty of the 
development of infant sympathy as men ? 

If of a mild, gentle, and forbearing disposition, and possess- 
ing self-command, | conceive their assistance of considerable 
advantage ; but as principals, their physical powers are inad- 
equate to that exertion required in an Infant school, and for 
which active intelligent men are far better adapted. 

What kind of a building is proper ? 

That which is lightsome, airy, and spacious ; it should be 
dry, kept remarkably clean, be well ventilated, and have a 
play-ground. 

Where should the Scho-l be placed ? 

If in a town, in the centre of a populous poor district ; but 
in all cases as central as poss‘ble, and as far as circumstances 
will permit, in a free, open, and airy situation. 

What is the new discipline that is to be observed in this 
mode of training, to banish slavish fear? 

Familiar and affectionate converse, gentle and paternal 
usage; in other words, the action and re-action of heart on 
heart ; for ‘ Love, ard love only, is the loan for love.’ 

To what age should the children be retained in the schools ? 

To that of seven ; and, if practicable, it would be well to 
have another school on the spot to receive them after that age, 
which establishment should be conducted on similar but en- 
larged principles. 
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What are the best dimensions for a School-room, and how 
is it to be fitted up? 

It should be, at least, eighty feet long, and of a proportion- 
ate width ; have a rising platform or gallery at one end, and 
be furnished with lesson-posts, stools, benches, rostruin, mas- 
ter’s desk, slates, pictures, alphabets, spelling and reading les- 
sons, bell, whistle, pointers, cubes, maps, hoops, swings, and 
pieces of wood in the form of bricks. 

Is it necessary to have a class room for the instruction of 
particulars ? 

It is a very useful, and most necessary appendage ; for in it 
much effective information may be imparted to the more ad- 
vanced children, which they again will, most probably, comm- 
nicate to their juniors, and in a phraseology well suited to thei 
comprehensions. 


Arr. X.—Practicat Lessons. 


1. Mernop or Teacutne History anp GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr Enrror—The following suggestions on the study of history, were 
communicated to me by a gentleman, whose knowledge of the human 
mind, and familiarity with instruction, in the highest departments of 
literature, entitle them to confidence and respect; especially as he 
saw his plan carried out in actual practice, 

A class of a dozen are occupied with the history of England. Each 
member of the class takes up the character of one or more of the 
kings. The first takes Egbert and Alfred, and it is his object, passing 
over Egbert with a short notice, to give a thorough account of the 
noble Alfred, and of all the interesting events growing out of his 
administration. The jndgment and taste of the scholar are deeply 
exercised in requiring of him a comment on the political niasures 
adopted, and institutions founded, by the reigning prince. The re- 
marks of the teacher at recitation, should always be a partial substi- 
tute for the pupil’s comment, where the immaturity of his mind de- 
mands it. Each member of the class prepares one or more characters 
or reigns, and proceeds on the same plan; and when they come 
together and recite, each one has the results of the study of twelve. 
From the deep interest. which is said to be produced in the pursuit of 
history on this plan, it is well worthy of trial in families, Lyceums, and 
schools. 

In geography, I have pursued a similar plan, rather as an incidental 
thing. I tell my class, ‘T now propose, for a single lesson, to depart 
from the general course, for variety’s sake, and you may, each of you, 
at the next recitation, see which will give the most interesting account 
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of some large city. I wish you to exercise your judgment, by select- 
ing first the most important things you find related of it, so that the 
more important shall precede the less. I may continue this exercise 
with those of the class who seem to be profited by it as much as they 
ought.’ My classes have always been much pleased with this exer- 
cise, and more profited by it, as an occasional change, than by pursu- 
ing uniformly the common routine. 
have pursued the same general method in regard to the plan for 
drawing maps, (first suggested in the Rudiments of Geography) giving 
out a State to each of tie several members of a class, to be drawn on 
a large scale :—the map exhibiting at its first presentation, nothing 
but the boundary of the State, and the principal rivers. It is required 
of each scholar, at recitation, to present his map to all the class, and 
to state where the rivers rise, their size and length, where they empty, 
how far they are navigable, and what important cities there are on 
them. For the former of these exercises in geography, it is obvious 
that a Gazetteer is needed ; and for the latter, it is often important. 
Ayn Instrucror. 


2. SPELLING. 


The method of spelling in the school where I spent my early days» 
was as follows ;—A column of words, in a spelling-book or dictionary, 
was assigned as a lesson. At the appointed hour, the class were 
arranged upon the floor, or in their seats. The first word in the les- 
son was put to the scholar at the head of the class. If he spelt it cor- 
rectly, well; otherwise, after a second trial, it was put to ‘the next,’ 
and so on, till it was ‘spelt right.’ The successful scholar then took 
his place at the ‘head.’ Thus the words went round the class till the 
lesson was finished. 

This, so far as I can learn, is the method in most common use at 
present in our country district schools. But there are several things 
which render it objectionable. The scholars knew or cared but little 
about any word, except the one they expected would come to them. 
It gave rise to almost endless disputes and dissatisfaction. Scarce an 
exercise passed, without something like the following addressed to 
the teacher. ‘I didn’t understand the word.’ ‘I spelt it as he did.’ 
‘He tried three times.’ ‘Peter told him, &c. Again, the business 
of spelling seemed a useless, unmeaning exercise. The only object 
of ambition was, to wear the medal, or carry home ‘ No. 1.’ We scarce 
thought the words we were spelling had a signification, or any use in 
the business of life. 

Since I have been a teacher, it has seemed to me an important 
desideratum to improve the method of teaching spelling. I have ac- 
comes made several experiments, two or three of which I will 

escribe. 


First Method. 


Let the class consist of six scholars, I assignthem a definite num- 
ber of words, either in a dictionary or defining spelling-book. These 
they study, not only as to their orthography, but their signification. 
The class being arranged, either in a semicircle, or upon three sides 
of a hollow square, I put the first word. Suppose it Capital, and let 
the class be designated as A, B,C, D, E, F. The class proceeds ;— 
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A, says c—B, a—C, p—D, pronounces cap—E, i—F, pronounces capi— 
A, t—B, a—C, I—D, pronounces tal—E, pronounces Capital—F, de- 
fines, ‘ The chief cily, or town, in a State or kingdom.’ A, repeats a 
sentence embracing it ; ‘ Boston is the capita. of Massuchusetts. 
The first-word being thus disposed of, I put the second, which is 
commenced by B, and disposed of in the same way ; and thus through 
the lesson. If E gives the wrong letter, or F does not pronounce 
correctly, the class raise their hands,—the next makes the correction, 
and proceeds. If F has not a definition, or A a sentence, the next 
takes it, and the business goes on without interruption. A class, 
when accustomed to spell thus, will proceed with astonishing rapidity. 
This method secures the close attention of every scholar; and each, 
if not delinquent, as really spells and defines the word, as if he was 
the only individual in the class. C——. 
A method similar to this was employed by Mr Gallandet, wit the 
deaf and dumb, when they were called upon to spell words by the 
manual alphabet, and was termed by him, social spelling. He tound 
it to produce the same effects which are mentioned by C—~—, and 
often introduced it as one of a variety of exercises. We believe that 
if no other object were attained, the additional interest produced, and 
the consequent exercise of attention and improvement, afford an im- 
portant reason for occasionally varying the modes of instruction in 
schools. Ep. 

























3. Intuitive INstRUCTION. 










[We have formerly given several extracts under this title, which 
we think the practical teacher will find highly interesting. They con- 
tain merely the outlines of lessons, designed to suggest subjects for 
remarks and explanations, which wil! readily occur to the teacher.] 











Divisions or THE Day. 





The teacher follows the common divisions of the day, by illustra- 
tions which are calculated to strike the senses, For this b Acowe an 
instrument in the form of a circle, with a moveable diameter, is em- 
ployed. It is placed horizontally, and the child is supposed to be in 
the centre. ‘I'he circle denotes the course of the sun. The east 
side is the morning point; the west, the evening; midday is above, 
and midnight is below. With this instrument, the rising and setting 
of the sun, its position at various times of the day, and different sea- 
sons of the year, may be demonstrated. Or all the easier demonstra- 
tions may be exhibited to them on a terrestrial globe. 

The teacher begins with the sun’s place at midnight, and proceeds 
slowly to his position at daylight, and speaks in short sentences, which 
are repeated after him by the scholars; as, ‘ the morning dawns ;’ ‘ we 
do not yet see the snn;’ ‘but it is light before sunrise.’ ‘See, now 
the sun rises.’ ‘God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ 

Moraine. Topics.—Dawn, aurora, sunrise,—song of birds in sum- 
mer. Cool of the morning; its fitness for business, after the refresh- 
ment of sleep. Children should acquire the habit of early rising. 
Morning prayer—that God will give strength for the duties of the day, 
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and keep us ftom evil; with thanksgiving for preservation during the 
night. Morning resolutions of children for the day. 

Habit of washing, combing the hair, and being cleanly. Break/ast— 
Punctuality in going to school. Employment. 

Three or four morning hymns may be introduced here.] 

Mippay, or Noon. Topirs.—Place of the sun. Dinner. It is God 
who enables parents, to nourish and support their children. Temper- 
ance and moderation in eating and drinking. Decent behaviour at 
table. 

The teacher now shows, with the instrument, the position of the 
sun, with remarks upon its scorching heat. 

The children state what is doing at the time in their families at 
home. Their food comes from their parents, for which they owe them 
gratitude, The teacher reminds them what is required, in order to 
furnish them with food. By entering upon the employments of their 
parents, he shows that they cannot always command the fruits of their 
industry and diligence. He thus leads them to God, the giver of all 
good. Their duty to pray to him, and give him thanks, is thus exem- 
plified. ‘The conduct of children at table is considered. The further 
explanations are plain. Sentences are repeated—Children, after dinner, 
go to schoo] ;—their parents, to labor. 

Evening. Topics.—Sunset—twilight—redness of the sky—cool of 
evening. The flocks brought home. Cessation of labor. Happy is 
he who has performed his duties to God and man. Refreshment and 
recreation. Supper. 

The place of the sun in the circle, or on the globe, at sunset, is 
shown. The appearance of the evening, twilight, &c. are stated. 
The teacher suggests the influence of the sun upon the day—the 
flowers that have blossomed in its rays—the fruits and grain that it 
has ripened—and the animals and men that have been cheered and 
warmed by its light and rays. In the evening they should all be 
thankful. ‘The transition is easy, to the consideration of the good 
which has been done in the day, or to reflections upon what is omitted 
or done amiss. The application now comes to children. They may 
now play and rejoice, if, during the day, they have behaved well, and 
been industrious and obedient to their parents and teacher. Further 
illustration is unnecessary for the intelligent teacher. 

Nieut. Topics.—W eariness—inclination to sileep—an evening hymn; 
prayer, with thanksgiving for strength and preservation, with a petition 
for further protection during the sleep. Quiet sleep—under what cir- 
cumstances? Dreams. 

The teacher shows the place of the sun by the apparatus—Remarks 
on the absence of light. 

Appropriate evening hymns will fix the impressions, and elevate 
the feelings, which these remarks have produced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Epucation 1x ABysstINtA AND JAPAN. 


The following account of the state of education in Abyssinia is 
given by Pearce, in his travels in that country. 

‘There are priests and deacons, who go about to the different 
towns or residences of chiefs, where they find employment in teach- 
ing children to read, but this is very rare; and they have few schol- 
ars, which always surprised me, as the schooling is very cheap. The 
master receives, for teaching a boy or girl, one piece of cloth, equal 
to a dollar, every year, and two cakes of bread daily from every 
scholar in turn, so that if he has many, it does not bear hard upon any 
individual. Their school is generally held in a church yard, or in 
some open place near it, sometimes before the residence of the mas- 
ter, and in that case, during the rains, they are crowded up in a small 
dark hut, learning prayers by word of mouth from the master, instead 
of from a book. When a boy is somewhat advanced in learning, he is 
made to teach the younger ones. However few the scholars, the 
master has in general, great trouble with them, and, in addition to the 
ordinary punishments, numbers are constantly obliged to be kept in 
irons.” 

The common way of punishing scholars is as follows: The school- 
master stands over them with a wax tuper,* which cuts as severely as 
a whip, while five or six boys pinch the offender’s legs and thighs, and 
if they spare him, the master gives them a strike with the taper; but 
the correction considered most effective for these young Abyssinian 
rogues is, that of having irons put upon their legs for many months 
together; which, in one instance I knew, proved fatal. It was a boy 
thirteen years of age, who had more than once contrived to get his 
irons off and desert from the school; for which the master, by desire 
of the parents, put so heavy a pair of irons upon his ancles, that he 
found it impossible to get them off. This enraged him so much that 
he drew his large knife, cut his own throat, and soon afterwards ex- 
pired. Few Abyssinians can read, and very few learn to write ; those 
who do, are chiefly occupied in writing charms, and some of the more 
artful persuade the poor ignorant people that they are possessed of 
supernatural powers, many of whom travel about the country, writing 
charms, &c. The people educated under this system are described 
as ‘ ferocious, blood thirsty, corrupt, and perfidious.’ The well estab- 
lished fact, that they feast on meat, cut from a living animal, is a suf- 
ficient indication of their barbarous character, 

In a recent article on Japan, in a late number of the ‘Spirit of the 
Pilgrims,’ we find it stated, that ‘ Schools and colleges are numerous, and 
education is said to be conducted without having recourse to corporal 

unishment.’ This, and other remarks, on the subject of education in 
apan, are derived from the narrative of Capt. Golownin, of the Russian 


* Probably a long flexible taper, about as large as a small cord, such as is 
often used in the countries on the Mediterranean in striking a light. 
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Imperial Navy, who spent about two years, from 1811 to 13, in this re- 
markable country, and whose narration contains the latest account we 
have of it. He considers the Japanese as one of the most enlightened 
nations inthe world. Though they cannot pretend to rival the Europe- 
ans in the abstruse sciences, and the cultivation which pervades the 
upper classes of society, they far exce] them in the general circulation 
of knowledge. There is no man, however humble his station, who can- 
not read and write. They are exceedingly fond of reading ; even the 
common soldiers on guard read almost incessantly. When Golownin 
was passing through the country, the common people manifested an 
eager curiosity, and wrote down his answers to their inquiries. Per- 
haps no people are better acquainted with the history of their own 
country. They understand Geometry, which enables them to survey 
with tolerable accuracy. They have a system of Astronomy, and 
construct maps. I have seen a Japanese map of the empire drawn 
with a good deal of skill and correctness. 

The Japanese are more inquisitive, and discover greater elasticity 
of mind, than is general among the Asiatic nations. The books of 
Confucius are read in their schools, and furnish to a large part of the 
nation the basis of their religious belief. 

The contrast between the character of these two nations, and their 
. methods of discipline in schools, is striking—and whether we regard 
the latter as the effect of the national characteristics, or as contribut- 
ing to its formation, the inference in favor of mild discipline is too 
obvious to escape notice, 


EpucaTIon IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following statements are from an article in the Darm- 
stadt Allgemeine Schulzeitung just received, which was written by a 
German teacher, resident in Scanian concerning the German 
Schools of that State. Some of them, no doubt, will be new, even to 
many Americans. We should be glad to learn from some of our 
Pennsylvania readers whether they are carrect. 


‘When a schoolmaster’s place is vacant, an election is made from 
among the candidates, by the twelve elders of the church and the 
preacher. The candidates are examined on a Sunday in the church, 
and required to give specimens of their skill in singing, and playing 
on some musical instrument. At the close of the service, the preacher 
and elders, after a few minutes’ deliberation, choose one from among 
the candidates, who is appointed for one year; the engagement can 
be terminated on either side by giving a quarter’s notice before the 
end of the year. A piece of land is assigned to the schoolmaster, and 
some are found kind enough to give him a little corn to plant it with. 
He also gets money at the rate of one dollar a month for each pupil, but 
this qnly during the months when the children actually frequent the 
pret 3 Before opening his school, (which is at Christmas) the poor 
master goes round to solicit for scholars, but this degrading practice 
is not attended with much success. Some of the inhabitants, who are 
far from the schoolhouse, will join among themselves, and hire a 
schoolmaster for a few months for their own use. This master is 
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boarded and fed by the subscribers in turns. The regular school- 
master finds other rivals also, among the perambulating adventurers 
who are found in all parts of the United States. Some parents trouble 
themselves very little about sending their children, or they take them 
from school, if there is the least cause for complaint against the teach- 
er; and sometimes, without any cause at all. “ How lik’st thou the 
schoolmaster?” the father or mother asks the child; or, “ How often 
hast thou read?” If the answer is not satisfactory, the child is usually 
not sent back. The schoolmaster consequently, can never reckon on 
the number of his pupils. The teacher who gives this information, 
lives in a district which could have furnished 100 scholars; but, from 
the beginning of December to the end of March, he had generally 
only 12 or 16, and only on one day, as many as 21 scholars. Most of 
these were from 16 to 20 years of age, and yet could not read. With 
the smaller children, the master sometimes receives instructions from 
the parents, how to teach them.’ 

The school education is generally limited to learning to read ; very 
few are taught writing and arithmetic. To explain or understand 
what is read, forms no part of the plan; religious instruction also is 
not given in the schools. The consequence of all this is, a degree of 
rudeness and ignorance among a large part of the German population, 
which is almost incredible ; and though they have the advantage over 
their European brethren, in their houses, clothing, and the general 
comforts of life, they are far behind them both in their manners and 
mora! cultivation.’ 

‘These remarks will apply, not only to the German population of 
Pennsylvania, but also to a large part of the Germans who inhabit 
Virginia, west of the Blue Ridge. Education is not the fashion among 
them, and at present they find that they can do without it.’ 


EpvvucaTion 1n Tuscany. 


The state of education in Tuscany is generally very low ; but com 
pared with other parts of Italy, and indeed with any of the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe, Tuscany may certainly be said to contain a well in- 
formed population. Servants, and the common people in the large 
towns, can generally read and write; and it is the fault of parents if 
they do not Jearn to do so in the country, as the provision for gratuitous 
education is universal. Besides the schools fer elementary instrne- 
tion, including Latin, which every commune [communita] is obliged 
to maintain, there are 30 Lancasterian schools for boys and girls, 
scattered over the country, of which the monks of the Scuole pie, who 
were at first hostile to them, are now friends and patrons; having, 
since November, 1828, adopted the system themselves in one of their 
schools at Filigne. In every one of the six sections of Florence, and 
in the corresponding divisions of other towns, there are likewise 
gratuitous schools, well conducted, as the consequence of their being 
under the immediate influence of public opinion. And there isa noble 
institution, where 800 girls are boarded, and taught, and provided 
for in future. ‘The very House of Correction, now has a respectable 
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school attaehed to it. Wherever the nuns have a conservatorio for 
young ladies, they are obliged likewise to keep an open school for 
reading, writing, and work for the lower class; the nuns of Florence 
being alone excepted from this obligation, in consequence of the 
abundant provision otherwise made here, for gratuitous female instruc- 
tion. 

It is true, that,im the remote parts of the country, there are still 
many persons unable to read or write, and they might be regarded as 
brutally ignorant, were it not that by being surrounded on all sides by 
well-informed persons — by going several times a week to market at 
some town — by attending country theatres, where the finest compos 
sitions are recited and placed before their eyes— and by hearing the 
words of their classical authors repeated by heart by some of their 
neighbors, together with a natural quickness in availing themselves of 
whatever means of knowledge may happen to come within their reach, 
they acquire a great superiority over the uneducated portion of all 
other countries. It should likewise be remarked, that the Italian lan- 
guage. presents greater facilities for self-instruction than, perhaps, 
any other in Europe ;, for the labor of learning to read and write well, 
arises principally from the difficulty of spelling, and, in Italian, every 
syllable, with scarcely an exception, being pronounced as it is written, 
orthography becomesthe simplest acquisition possible. The Tuscans 
may be described, as being the earliest enlightened, and, to this. day, 
the most enlightened people of modern Italy. 

So rare are capital crimes in Florence, that, in 25 years, there 
have been only two murders. committed, and both of those by the 
Romans. There is, in this country, not a single cavalier d’industria, 
who. so much infested some parts of the Roman and Neapolitan States 


until the Austrians, in a great degree, suppressed them. 
Quarterly Journal of Education. 


CONDITION OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL ROOMS. 


‘Though all inhabitants ‘of large towns suffer in a greater or less 
degree from the impurity of the atmosphere, yet it 1s obvious that 
those who are most crowded together will be chiefly affected, particu- 
larly if ventilation be imperfect. A serious addition to the evils of a 
confined atmosphere is the defect of muscular exercise. Certain 
classes of muscles are for twelve or fourteen hours a day scarcely 
moved, and postures maintained injurious to the proper action of the 
internal organs.’ 

‘Schools demand our particular attention. Children are crowded 
in rooms of disproportionate size. The air, consequently, is greatly 
contaminated, and the vital power is more or less reduced, Even 
where attention is paid to ventilation, the evil must, in a greater or less 
degree, exist in large schools.’ Children, and very young children, 
too, are kept, for many hours daily, in a state as nearly motionless, as 
it is possible for the masters to produce. The time devoted to amuse- 
ment is much too little. Instead of two or three hours. a day being 
allowed for play, only two or three hours a day should be devoted to 
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confinement and labor.* To fix achild in a particular posture for 
hours, is vile tyranny, and acrue] restraint on nature. The practice 
in Infant Schools is admirable ; for here, the muscles and the mind are 
suitably and alternately exerted.’ 

‘The exertion of mind also greatly, though indirectly, impairs the 
corporeal vigor. Learning, or what is called learning, absorbs the 
nervous energy which is necessary for the body.’ 

*School-boys have, in winter, too little fire, or are kept too far from 
it. Hence they suffer a general depression, and are often affected 
with chilblains. The inmates of schools, though not often attacked 
with urgent disease, are rendered delicate. Scrofulous complaints 
are developed, and the vigor of the constitution remains frequently 
impaired for life.’ Thackrah. 





















POSITION IN STUDY. 
‘The position of the student is obviously bad. Leaning forward, 
he keeps most of the muscles wholly inactive, breathes imperfectly, 
and often irregularly, and takes a full inspiration only when he sighs. 
He generally lives, too, in an impure atmosphere, and neglects the 
common means of relief. The circulation is enfeebled; the feet be- 
come cold. The appetite is less frequently reduced than we should 
expect. Often indeed it is toogreat. But whether moderate or ex- 
cessive, it is greater than the power of digestion; for the application 
of the mind, too great, or too long, absorbs that nervous energy, which 
digestion requires. The stomach becomes foul, the secretion of bile 
is impaired or vitiated, the bowels are sluggish, and constipation, with 
its attendant evils, progressively succeeds. As sanguification is im- 
perfect, nutrition is imperfect, and the body either wastes, or becomes 
plethoric with impure blood.’ Thackrah. 
















CORRESPONDENCE. 






[We have just received a communication from Mr Brewer, the Mis- 
sicnary, supported by a society of ladies in New Haven, (Conn.), who is 
much engaged in promoting the cause of education among the Greeks.] 






los, (Archipelago), July 16, 1331. 

‘My Dear Sin:—Permit me, from the place where tradition says, the 
Prince of Grecian poets expired, to plead the cause of Education in Greece. 
I have been speaking on the subject with our hospitable and intelligent 
host, Michael Nicholaon Balletteis, until 1 am led to long for Homer’s genius, 
that I might kindle the zeal of every lover of Greek learning to some efforts 
for its restoration. There is no Academy in Greece wortliy of the name. 
The public school at Mgina, prostrated to political ends, is losing the little 
merit which it at first preserved. Lord Guilford’s Institution at Corfu, 
















* To those who have little considered the evils which Mr Thackrah de- 
plores, this statement may seem strange, and perhaps extravagant. We 
are strongly inclined, however, to believe it correct. 
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already gives melancholy indications of decline. The Evangelical School 
or College at Smyrna, though now ably sustained by its head master, Abra- 
ham, the Cesarean, has not a sufficient number of teachers to give. its stu- 
dents an acquaintance with the circle of the sciences.’ 

Smyrna, Sept. 8. 

‘ My host at Ios or Nios, had earnestly desired to see an Academy at Athens 
worthy of the name, and | left him revolving in my mind what could yet be 
done to redeem the pledges which public circulars have given. I was most 
happy, therefore, on my return from visiting Patmos and some of the Asia- 
tic Greek Isles, to meet here with a conntryman, whose thoughts were oc- 
cupied with the same subject. Together, we have attempted to devise a 
plan, which we hope may secure a College building, library, philosophical 
apparatus, and the assistance of one or more Greek Professors,—thus giving 
a greater efficiency to the hopeful beginnings of our friends, Messrs Ro- 
bertson, Hill, and King, at Athens. e should greatly rejoice could simi- 
lar aid be rendered to the Smyrna College, but feel that Athens has, for the 
moment, prior claims. Perhaps, however, the department of female educa- 
tion among the Greeks of Turkey, is entitled to at least equal countenance 
with the like depaitment in Independent Greece. 

‘ May we not hope, Dear Sir, that while your efforts are mainly directed 
to the cause of education in our country, you will sometimes extend a 
pitying look to lands consecrated by all the most sacred associations of his- 
tory, poetry, philosophy and the arts?’ 


The following extracts of a letter from Miss Reynolds, a lady employed 

as an instructress in the schools at Smyrna, will show their state. 
Smyrna, Sept. 5, 1831. 

‘ We have at present three schools in Smyrna ;—one containing 40 girls from 
the most respectable families ;—another 140 from the lower classes,—and a 
third, 70, being a mixture of both classes. One girl of 14, who began the 
alphabet but a year and a half since, is now Teacher of a School of 50 yirls 
in the village of Banjah, 3 1-2 miles from town, and is doing uncommonly 
well. Our English school is one of great promise to Smyrna, as it brings 
under religious instruction almost all the children of the Frank residents. 
We have English, French, Dutch, Swedish, Swiss, Greek, American, 
Scotch, and Smyrniote children, ail paying for their tuition, and all receiv- 
ing their education in the English language. Could I, in person, visit the 
enlightened and happy mothers and daughters of your favored city, I would 
give them a glowing description of the degradation of the female character 
in. these once Christian lands. Oh! that they could but see it with their 
own eyes.’ 


Nothing would gratify us more, than to promote the noble objects of be- 
nevolence proposed by Mr Brewer; and we were happy in the opportunity 
presented by the recent Literary Convention (see p. 508) to advocate this 
cause. We trust the resolution passed by the Convention on that occasion 
will not be without its influence ; for we would venture to urge it, as we 
then did, and as it is there represented, not merely as an object of benevo- 
lence worthy the patronage of a patriot, and a man of letters,—but as a 
means of reviving and elevating the taste for Greek literature among our- 
selves, giving it in some measure, the charm of a living language, by send- 
ing some of our instructors and our young men there, to study Greek au- 
thors in the country,—in the climate,—and among the descendants of the 
people, that suggested their subjects, and furnished the images and illustra- 
tions of their works ; and by the aid of those who speak the same language. 
Let our colleges and schools be supplied with teachers thus prepared, 
and it could not fail, not merely to produce a mure thorough knowledge of 
the language itself, but to render it a study of the deepest interest to our 
youth, in place of a dry and laborious task. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Inrant Scnoor at Bermupa. 


An Infant School, for colored children, is in successful operation in St 
George's, the capital of the Bermuda Islands, under the care of Mrs Lock- 
wood. Two years since, it contained as many as 50 or 60 children, most of 
whom are slaves. A part of the school is collected from an adjoining island, 
and the children are kindly conveyed to and from the school daily, by a 
brother of the instructress. The room for their accommodation is about 40 
feet long, and is neatly hung with pictures and lessons, furnished by a be- 
nevolent lady (Mrs Vansittart) gratuitously. The principal branches 
taught are spelling, reading, and music; in all of which they make rapid 
progress, especially the latter ; for which they are represented as having ‘a 
quick and correct ear.’ Attention is also paid to their morals and to physi- 
cal exercises. 

A gentleman wh» has been familiar with Infant Schools, represents this 
otal as equal, all things considered, to those in England. 

It is also stated that a similar school for white children has for some time 
been conte:mplated in these islands.—Sunday School Teacher's Magazine. 


Srare or Epvucarion in Russta. 

The whole Russian Empire, in Europe, is divided into 7 University dis- 
tricts; those of Moscow, Petersburgh, Helsingfors, Kazan, Kharkof, Dorpat, 
and Wilna. As we gave a full statement of the general condition of educa- 
tion in these various districts in our number for October and November, 
1830, we shall at present only give a particular account of the character and 
number of the schools in a single district ; that of Moscow. 

The whole number of places of education in the University district of 
Moscow, in January, 1830, was 296. The number of professors and mas- 
ters, was 827; the number of pupils, 15,601, being about one professor or 
master for every 18 pupils. 

The pupils are distributed as follows: 


Number and kind of school. Number of pupils. 
Gymnasia . , . ° 11 . 1,089 
Provincial schools’. , : iar . 7,506 
Parish and Primary schools ‘ . 134 7 4,945 
Boarding schools and Private schools 5. ee ; Gut oa 
University of Moscow : ° , : : : 
Boarding school for the Nobility of Moscow : : 272 
High school of Demidof, at Jaroslay] : : : , 79 


Total 296 Total 15,601 
As the University district of Moscow contains 13,858,100 inhabitants, only 
one person in every 824 receives instruction in the schools and colleges. 
From 1828 to 1829 the increase of pupils was 1,300. ibid. 





Stare or Scnoois in onE oF THE CanToNs oF SwitTzERLaND. 

In the 30 curacies (cures) of the canton of Schwitz, in Switzerland, they 
reckon 40 schools. Of 3850 children, who need instruction, 2370 attend 
theschools.* During the winter, only 21 of these schools can continue their 
operations. Most of the masters are chosen by the communes, without 
previous examination. In the schools of d’ Einsideln, and de la Marche, the 
communes have provided for their masters in a praiseworthy manner. 
Nearly all the children receive gratuitous instruction. thid. 
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Epvucation any Scuoors 1x Lower Canapba. 


In our number for October we inserted an extract from the Montreal 
Gazette, giving a brief account of the progress of elementary education in 
Lower Canada. Since that time we have been kindly favored with a num- 
ber of the same Gazette containing the ‘ Report of the Standing Committee 
of the House of Assembly on Education and Schools,’ from which we has- 
ten to present our readers with the following facts. 

During the years 1820 and 1830, 108 houses for elementary schools were 
erected in the Province; and during the year 1830 alone, the number of 
pupils who attend these schools was increased from 18,401, to 41,791, or 
more than doubled. This is only about one child in four, who are between 
the ages of 4 and 16, but it is confidently expected that during the present 
year the number will be doubled. Tie Committee say, however, that in sev- 
eral instances the increased aid afforded by the Legislature, and which on 
the whole has given an impulse to the cause, has ‘ had the effect of relaxing 
the exertions which were formerly made ;’ and they propose to guard against 
the recurrence of such an evil in future by making such arrangements that 
in order to obtain the appropriations from tae treasury they must at the same 
time ‘ apply a considerable portion of their own money along with that of 
the public.’ 

They recommend appropriations for the support of Schools for qualifying 
Teachers, in every county, and for common schools conducted in a superior 
manner. ‘Each school,’ they remark,‘ ought to be under the immediate 
management of the freeholders of the different school districts, by means of 
Trustees periodically chosen by, and accountable to them. To these Trus- 
tees all allowances es the public chest ought to be made, the whole under 
some general superintendence provided by public authority, and all pay- 
ments for Teachers, should be made to them, or a majority of them.” 

They further recommend the appointment of two visitors for each of the 
18 counties in the province, whose duty it shall be to visit each school in 
the county in company with a resident Curate, Member of Assembly, Mag- 
istrate, or officer of Militia, make inquiries, and report on the following 
subjects. 

(1) Whether the schools are so managed and conducted as justly to en- 
title them to the legislative appropriation. (2) Whether the besibies are 
properly qualified to teach the common elementary branches. (3) Whether 
they are persons of correct morals. (4) Whether the school houses are 
properly and conveniently located. (5 6&7) Size and limits of the dis- 

tricts. (8) Whether proper and correct returns of the state of the school 
have been made during the past year. (9) No. of the pupils; regularity, 
and annual amount of attendance. (10) Progress of the pupils; books 
used; modes of teaching, managing, &c. (11) No. of schools receiving no 
aid; number of schools, rate of schooling and board. 

It is proposed that that the Visitors be compensated to the extent of their 
actual and necessary disbursements, during their visits ; and for necessary 
writing and stationary. The Visitors are to report to the Governor of the 
province before the sitting of the J.egislature annually. 


Jerrerson Cotiteae, at Canonspure, Pa. 


This institution consists of a Literary Department, a Medical Department, 
and a Preparatory School. The preparatory school contains at present, 
about 50 pupils; and the literary department 163. 

The course of study pursned in the literary department, is similar to that 
of other colleges in the United States, with the addition of a course of 


Chemical Lectures during the summer. 
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From a Catalogue lately published, we collect the following interesting 
information, in regard to the character of this institution 

An Atheneum is connected with the College, in which the most valua- 
ble religious, literary, and political publications are received. In addition 
to this, a Lyceum has been recently instituted, and arrangements made for 
procuring an extensive cabinet of minerals, with collections in Natural His- 
tory and Indian Antiquities. A new College edifice is nearly completed, 
and will be eeccupied the present season. 

The Trustees of the College have purchased a valuable farm in the vi- 
cinity of the College, with a view to connect agricultural labor with study. 

Fifty students are to be accommodated on the farm, who will be expected 
to labor regularly from two to three hours aday. The college edifice will 
accommodate about 50 students, to whom a portion of land will also be 
assigned for cultivation. Those who board in private families will be 
afforded suflicient ground for the purposes of horticulture. The principal 
object of these arrangements is the health of the students; but it is also be- 
lieved, from experiments already made at the institution, that they may, at 
the same time, almost entirely defray their expenses by their industry, 
without the least interference with their progress in their studies. 

The annual commencement takes place on the last Thursday of Septem- 
ber. There are two vacations, October and May. 

The price of boarding is at present, from $1 to $1 624 a week in private 
families ; but on the farm, not mere than 374 cents. Fuel, $3. Washing, 
#6. College expenses, including tuition, fuel, library, repairs, &c., $2 
per annum. 


Common Scuoors i ILuiinois. 

The State of Illinois contains about 161,000 inhabitants; 47,895 of whom 
are from 4 to sixteen years of age. Itis ascertained that the whole number 
of children who attend school a quarter, or less portion of the year, is only 
12,200, or about one fourth of those who are of a suitable age to be at adied. 
There are 550 schools; the average number in each school is, therefore, 
about 22. Appeal in behaif of Illinois College. 


Tue New York University. 


Arrangements have been made by the council of the University for several 
courses of Lectures on the following branches :—Moral Philosophy, the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, Modern History, Oriental Literature, Po- 
litical Economy, Geography and Statistics. Dr Cox, the lecturer appointed 
on the first. branch, has already commenced his course, before the Young 
Men’s Society, and is to continue regularly on Wednesday evenings. Lec- 
tures are expected also from the following gentlemen this season; Rev. C. P. 
Mellvaine; Dr Lieber, Editor of the Encyclopedia Americana; Professor 
Robinson, of Andover ; Professor Vethake, of Princeton; and H. E. Dwight, 
Esq. of New Haven. New York Advertiser. 


Lire oF PrsTsiozzi. 


We have just received an excellent account of Pestalozzi, and his views 
of education by Dr Biber. We sent for it some time since, with a view 
of its republication, if it should prove valuable, in connection with materials 
which we had collected for the purpose. It not only meets, but surpasses 
our expectations, for interest and completeness—and we hope it will prove 
not only a useful, but acceptable work, to every friend of education. It 
will be prepared as soon as circumstances permit. We regret that the por- 
trait should present us with the mere remains of Pestalozzi. We are so 
fortunate as to possess a better one, whose correctness we have known from 


personal intercourse with this amiable man. Ed. 
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Scuoors mw Marne. 


The returns to the office of the Secretary of State, required by an act of 
Feb. 25, 1825, and other sources of information, give the following results 
as to Maine. The number of School Districts is 2500. The whole number 
of Pupils at the Public Schools, not embracing those supported by volun- 
tary contributions is 100,000. The whole amount expended for these 
schools, including local school houses is by estimation $200,000. The whole 
number of Academies, including the Lyceum, the Wesleyan Seminary, 
and the Bangor Theological Institution, is 35, and the students mhy be 
estimated at 0. The students at the Colleges, including the Medical 
School are supposed to be about 260. England has only one child at school 
for every 15 inhabitants. Maine has one for every four of her population. 


Darmstapt Scnoot Gazerre. 
This is one of the principal periodicals on education in Germany. It is 
ublished at Darmstadt, in Hesse, in daily numbers, of half a sheet each.— 
hree numbers in the week are occupied with elementary and general 
education. The remainder, alternating with the others, are designed for 
Classical and Professional Schools. Its circulation is very extensive. 


Errects or Teacuers AssociaTIons. 


Among the many associations of this kind which mark in a most striking 
manner the spirit of the age, is the Teacher's Society of West Chester, New 
York. Although but recently established, it has excited the zeal of many 
friends of education within its limits, and led them to examine some of the 
important subjects to which the society will direct its attention. Several 
useful and practical — have recently appeared in the West Chester 
Herald, which disclose facts and sentiments worthy of all consideration. 
They deserve the more attention, coming, as they evidently do, from an 
instructor who has had no small share of experience. The following fact 
indicates great need of improvement : 

‘The Superintendent of these Schools has repeatedly advised an increase 
of the Teacher's wages; and his advice has had no effect upon the people. 
Ten shillings (1,25) per quarter for each scholar, and this payable by the 
number of days in which each child is sent to school in the quarter, is the 
usual sum which has been paid to Teachers as their wages; and what is 
worse still, the public money is taken to pay a part of these wages.’ 

few York Daily Advertiser. 


Curvest Femate Epvcation. 


Miss Wallace is at present in charge of the Female school in Malacca, 
but her ulterior object is the establishment of schools among the Chinese 
population. 

r Medhurst. the agent of the London Missionary Society at Batavia, in 
a letter to the Directors, not long since, thus wrote —‘The number of 
Chinese schools has increased during the last half year, and I should have 
added more to the list, if I had not been deterred by the fear of bearing too 
heavily upon the funds of the Society. Our schools have been four in 
number, and the scholars have amounted to nearly 100.’ 


Boston Primary Scuoors. 


The following paragraph is from the Boston Daily Advertiser. The 
schools referred to, appear to be ‘ preparatory ’ to the public schools, and the 
existence and success of so large a number, of this grade, shows a happy 
arrangement of the School System in this metropolis. 

‘ At arecent quarterly meeting of the Primary School Committee of this 
city, the Report of the semi-annual examination of the Standing Committee 
was read, from which it appears that there are now 62 of these schools in 
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successful operation, containing 3913 pupils, 3228 of whom were present, 
and 685 absent. The average number in each of the schools is 63 ; 52 upon 
an average being present. Four hundred and sixty seven are prepared for 
admission to the grammar schools, and 450 have been sent within the last 
six months. The children attending these schools are between the ages ot 
four and seven. These schools are under the supervision of 70 gentlemen, 
62 of whom visit and examine them monthly, and the other 8 semi-annually. 
They were never in a more satisfactory condition than at the present time.’ 


Jacotot’s Mernop or Instruction aT PHILADELPHIA. 


A school on the plan of the celebrated Jacotot of Louvain, is now in ope- 
ration in Philadelphia, under the charge of Victor Guillou, Esq. Those 
who have visited the institution have been highly gratified with the pro- 

ress of the pupils. The following statement is from Roberts Vaux, Presi- 
San of the Board of Controllers of Public Schools, for the city and county 
of Philadelphia. 

‘ The success which has attended the instruction of a class of boys upon 
Jacotot’s system, under the direction of Victor Guillou, Esq. in one of our 
public schools, is almost incredible. From this experiment, [ am induced 
to believe that a new era is about to dawn upon our country, as it regards 
the facilities for imparting useful knowledge.’ United States Gazette. 


Epvucation oF THE WorkinG CLASSES. 


A very numerous meeting of the working classes residing in the Tower 
Hamlets, took place on the 12th of July, in the grounds of the Ben John- 
son public house, at Stepney, to consider the best means of establisihng 
‘ Societies for the promotion of Public Instruction.’ Mr D. Saull, Fellow of 
the Geological and Astronomical Societies of London, was called to the 
chair. Mr Hume, M. P. addressed the meeting at some length, expressing 
his hopes to see the day when the state, like America and other countries, 
would make a proper provision for educating every child ; but, at present, 
he recommended the formation of such societies as those now proposed, as 
a means of diffusing a general and useful knowledge, and of bettering the 
condition of the laboring classes. Several resolutions were then passed, and 
a collection made for the purpose of carrying the object of the meeting into 
effect. London Journal of Education. 


ScorrisH U NIVERSITIES. 


The following is the number of degrees granted by the Scottish Univer- 
sities for the last thirtyone years : 


D.D. LL.D. A.M. M.D. 


Edinburgh, 46 27 199 2,524 
Glasgow, 87 72 760 654 
St Andrews 69 6 59 649 
Aberdeen 26 59 740 286 
Marischal 51 50 Re] 282 


Glasgow Chronicle. 
Frankrort ScHoot. 


The Schools for the people have this peculiar characteristi¢, that the 
children of distinct faiths have distinct schools—a circumstance which 
does not attach to the Gymnasium. In this way there is a Jew’s school, 
founded and conducted wholly by Jews; several Catholic schools, under 
the direction of the Board for Catholic Seminaries and Churches ; two 
schools for boys—the one adjoining the Church of St Mary, and the other near 
the cathedral ; two girls’ schools, one of which is specifically appropriated to 
English females; and three Prostestant schools; on each of which the 
town annually expends £170. These three establishments contain nearly 
seven hundred children of both sexes. London Journal of Education. 
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NOTICES. 


Architecture; Part I. Ancient Architecture. New Haven. H. 
Howe. 18mo. pp. 74. 


* He built a hut, 
And in it put’ —— 


Architecture is a subject of which some degree of knowledge would be 
interesting and useful to every one. Its elementary principles, and vocabu- 
lary of terms, are easily acquired, and enable us to understand more fully 
the descriptions and references, with which every account of cities and 
buildings abounds, and to describe more accurately what we ourselves have 
seen. The little work before us, of which we have seen only the first part 
on ‘Ancient Architecture,’ is the only attempt which has been made to bring 
this subject within the reach of children. It traces the origin of the art 
from the ancient structures, and describes, in a pleasing style, some of the 
principal relics of the Egyptian, Hindoo, and Persian buildings, concluding 
with a brief sketch of the Chinese and Jewish. It is illustrated by hand- 
some engravings on copper. We could wish to see such a book in the 
hands of children, in place of some one of that flood of fictitious and trifling 
narratives, which the juvenile press has poured forth. 


Hints to a Fashionable Lady ; By a Physician. New York. C.S. 
Francis. 18mo. pp. 242. 


We looked at this work soon after the article in the present number on 
female education was furnished, and have been deeply interested in it, from 
the confirmation it affords of the general principles of that article. It treats 
of the means of preserving and invigorating the constitution ; of the danger 
of too early introduction to society; of dress; of the effects of education 
and example ; of depressing passions, and of improper marriages, in their 
influence on the health and happiness. Although written by a physician, 
it is almost destitute of technicalities, and eminently adapted to popular 
reading. We have seldom seen so much waluable matter brought before the 
public, within so small a compass. While we have not examined it sufli- 
ciently to speak of all its sentiments, we have found a treasure of facts, and 
principles, and interesting anecdotes, which make it worthy the attention of 
every parent. 


History of Ancient and Modern Greece ; [lustrated with Maps and 
Copperplate Engravings. Edited by Joun Frost, Philadelphia. 
Boston. Lincoln gnd Edmands. 1831. 8vo. pp. 358. 


This work is intended for libraries, schools, academies, and colleges. 
Every youth, at least every American youth, ought to be familiar with the 
ancient, as well as modern, history of Greece. The present is certainly 
the best compend, for academies and colleges, we have seen; and its me- 
chanical execution is creditable to the publishers. For primary schools, the 
work is obviously not adapted, either from its size or style. 

The amount of matter contained in the work before us, is amply sufficient 
for two volumes of the same size, and with some changes in the arrange- 
ment, and a suitable number of illustrations incorporated into its pages, in 
the same handsome style with those it now contains, it would be very ac- 
ceptable to the advanced student. 








